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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY OF A ogy ppt eae STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. By POULTNEY NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812, B JAMES Benne. MR ha 4 
BIGELOW, B. oe ously illustrated with drawings by R. CATON at Full-page Illustrations by CARLTON T. CEAPMAR, perated 
WOODVILLE, oa pS Portraits and wens. enn Volumes, Crown 8vo, color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckle edges and Gilt To 


Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 (/n a Box.) 84.50. . ; 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D., Proe | REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Princeton University. Iilustrated by ‘How- (1816-1860). By CHAS. H. HASWELL. With many illustrations, a Photo- 
ARD PYLE and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckle Edges, gravure Portrait of the Author, and a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 
of and Gilt Top, $1.00. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


s 
CONTEMPORARY ES- SNS. 4 wae a" GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
SAYISTS. Uniform in 
i Size and Style. Post ar English Society Sketches 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, by George iu Maurier. 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Over roo Illustrations. 
Top. Rae ato. (Nearly 


Now’s the time to subscribe. 





Aspects of Fiction, and fa with Du Mau- 


Otner Ventures in Crit- 3 d = BY FELIX MOSCH- 
icism. By BRANDER A R P E R ( sim. Illustrated with 
MATTHEWS. $1.50. $3 original cy, and 


Du MAURIER. ( 


oh th Rd 


3. 

y Impressions and Experi- « $— > FOR DECEMBER te ee on 
ences. ywW.v. ° = uvenir Triiby.”’ 
ELLS, 81.50. ie y BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME nae 2 py sted A ge > sa 





ALONE IN ae 4 we 
Other Stories. By J 
a Lar me Resize. 

yh ELDON, 
Post vO, Gots, Owwa- 
mental, $2.00, 


THE SHIP’S coupaat. 
eas Other Sea Peo; 

By J. D. JERROLD a 

ay Lieutenant-Com- 


ture to Life. By CHAS. 
“ DUDLEY WARNER. 


: 4 * FIRST PERSON. THE MARTIAN ( 





1. oo} 
; The Relation of Litera- | 170 PAGES — BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


A doves * on” Masia The Last Novel by George du Maurier, Part III. 


. 4 aro Cloth, Ornamental, 

‘tiie Poultney Bigelow’s second paper on 
gusly illustrated. gba] 
Cloth, Ornamental, §r.s0. 
(Nearly Ready.) 


A BEBELLIOUS HERO- 
INE. A Story. By JOHN 
KENDRICK nos. Ii- 
lustrated b 7 Be 
SMEDLEY. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut 


» THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, 9 
° and Other Fairy Tales. Ww TE AN S FRIC A 
nt Collected by ZOE DANA HI M A 

é UNDERHILL. Illustrat- ; 

; ed, Post 8vo, Cloth, has for its subject 

’ Ornamental, $1.75. 


PRESIDENT KRUGER 





eT Be A Nove). 





thor of ** ane baae ae OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howetts, Personal Rec- Edges, $1.25. 
sdgm m ieee ( ollections of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, " ARK TWAIN'S JOAN 
mental, $1.25. HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL, By Freperic OF SBC. Zyrnunns nee 
Rem of ollections of gomn of Age. 
INGTON. Showing the Texas Rangers.as pioneers of civilization in jrearetes y F. V. Du 
TRB papas pAx. Rt Laney the Southwest. With seven spirited pictures by the author, OED, Crews. .. 
Author, of gk A MIDDLE-ENGLISH NATIVITY. By Joun CorBiIn, The miracle BOOKS BY HARK ieniael 
Br mee itt Watet saecinerin ah tena ee | ee 

‘ x ; af Oro ’ ected from plays with a Christmas theme, With four illus- 
puamontal, 02.50. trations, By J, R. WEGUELIN. Newlectrot ca oe 
AN ELEPHANT’S TRACK: namental. 

and Other Stories. B The Adventures of Huckle- 


berry Finn. With Pho- 
togravure Portrait of 
the Author and other 





oM. Davis. ‘Tlus- et 
tated, Post bro, Cloth, fy SIX SHORT STORIES . 





OCTAVE THANET HOWARD PYLE ergy eg home 
“SLEEP, By Jon Bios. RUTH McENERY STUART GERTRUDE HALL ip on Se eens. 
Low 8vo, Cloth, HENRY GALLUP PAINE ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON — 1.95 
Deckle Edges and Gilt A Ceger A Yankee in 
Top, $1.50. (In a Box.) as a Court, 
35 n' ustra’ 1.75+ 
SOLOMON CROW’S Meeuanesineek #4 00 a Year 44 The Prince and the Pauper 


‘ Ez 
“Gugmeatt ) HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. oe" 07 te 
ART. Illustrated. Post i bat ag Detective, and 
eyo, Cleat, Ornament Os a Oat Ne i en ee orner Utorles, ete, eto 
meas: A WYSTERY. By THEO. DovoLas. Post Svo, Cloth, Ornament- | The American Claimant, and Other Stories. Illustrated. $1.75. 
eagee LOVE IN THE BACK WOODS. _T Two Stories. “Two Mormons from Mud- 


GREEN FIRE. A Romance. By FIONA MACLEOD. Post 8vo, Cloth, pees “ Alfred's Wife.” LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. Illus- 
, Ornamental, $1.25. ted by A. B. Frost, ee vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25, 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS, 
“A — book for children, for women, and 


for m' 

By 8. R. Crooxert, author of “ The Stickit 
Minister,” ‘* The Raiders,” **The Lilac Sunbon- 
net,” etc. 

This book should be the most popular book for 
young people for the coming season. 

Its sale in Great Britain during the holidays 
was second only to that of “‘Irilby.” With 
numerous and beautiful illustrations by Gordon 
Browne and W. H. C. Groome 

“If Mr. Crockett had never written another 
line, this book alone would be sufficient to stamp 
= as & man of supreme talent,”— 


“ Had anyone ever been disinclined to believe 
in Mr. Crockett’s genius he must have recanted 
and repented in sackcloth after enjoying ‘ Sweet- 
heart Travelers ’”—London Times. 

4to, cloth, $1.50, 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES. 


Illustrated and arranged by ELEANOR WITHEY 
WILLARD, 





A most unique and valuable little work, con- 
taining mony quenty songsand games. Games 
little known in this country are given, as well as 
those familiar to all. The tunes are all simple, 
and the old well-known songs are given the ol 


4to, buckram, $1.25. 





THE EGYPTIAN STRUWWEL- 
PETER, 


A clever parody of the famous story of “ Slo- 
ily Peter.” 

t purports to be the Struwwelpeter Fagqee, 
with full text and 100 original vignettes m 
the Vienna Papyri, and is dedicated to children 
of allages. Both the text and pictures are very 
humorous andoriginal. The illustrations are all 

rinted in many colors by E. Nistzr & Co. of 
uremberg. 
4to, boards, cover in colors, $1.50. 





THE WORLD AWHEEL, 


A collection of verse and prose with bicycles 
and bicyclists as the topic edited by VOLNEY 
STREAMER [ilustrated a twelve fac-similes of 
water-color designs by Eugene Grivaz. Each 
picture represents « different place, the scenes 
xeing Russia, Riverside Drive, New York, the 
Riviera, Holland, Scotland, Switzerland, the 
Rhine, Ne rt, the Neer od Elysees, Central 
Park at night, Pompeii and Egypt. 

Une volume, 4to, gilt top, half cloth, in a box, 
bt} ; full buckram, boxed, $3.00; silk, boxed, 








FAIRY TALES FAR AND NEAR, 
Retold by Q. (AnTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH.) 


.Ton well-known fairy tales, including * Blue 
eard,” etc., have been re-written by the dis- 


agmenes author. 
— many excellent illustrations by H. R. 
ar. 
12mo, blue cloth, $1.50. 





THE QUILTING BEE. 
By JouN LANGDON HEATON. 


The first part of this volume is devoted to 
dialect some of which have been com- 
pared with those of Jamrs Whitcomb Riley. 

Another section is headed “I'he Patter of Park 
Row,” and consists mostly of verses dealing with 
the phases of life in the vicinity of ‘' Newspaper 


“There is a spontaneity and freshness about 
these jingling yerses that set your feet to dancing 
in spite of yourself, and make you young again. 


16mo, cloth or orchid, $1.00 

This also comes in a bad 2 attractive popewoek 
binding, with the front side in colors, in imita- 
tion of an old-fashioned quilt, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent ‘a the Publishers’ expense) 
receipt of 10 cents, a Calendar or a Sample Uo 


free on application. 





WORKS BY MRS. BRUNDAGE. 


Three delightful books for children. 
CHILDREN OF TO-DAY, 


With twelve fac-simile sketches of water-color 
sketches by FRancES M. BRUNDAGS. ‘The sub- 
jects she has chosen are the heads of children,— 
a field in which she is unsurpassed. Charming 
studies of childlife. 

With the fac-similes are appropriate stories or 
sketches by Miss ELIzaBeTH 8, TUCKER, printed 
in inks of different colors and enclosed in beau- 
tifully decorated borders designed by Miss 
Tucker, each illustrating some scene or character 
referred to. 

Large 4to, boards, with cover in colors, $2.00. 


LITTLE BELLES AND BEAUX—LIT- 
TLE MEN AND MAIDS, 


These books are made up of selections from 
* Children of To-Day,” each containing just half 
the illustrations and text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $1.25. 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA. 


By ANTHONY Hops, author of ‘‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” ** The Dolly Dialogues,” etc. 

The scene of this remarkable story is the same 
as that of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda”—Ruritania. 
The heroine is acharming predecessor of Fiavia, 
who is depicted as of marvelous beauty, wit and 
spirit, She has suitors innumerable, and the 
story of her adventures has in it much of the 
dash of ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

* Another of the tender Zenda romances.”— 
Philadelphia Call. 

**1t would be hard to find a dull pornacegh in 
‘The Heart of Princess Osra.”’—The Herald. 

With numerous full-page illustiations by H. 
¢ ° piwende. One volume, 12mo, cloth or linen, 





VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY. 
By JAMES KNAPP. REEVE. 


A very striking novel of American life, de- 
scribed by the author as a study in platonic 





ARTISTIC CALENDARS. 


Over one hundred varieties of all styles and 
oon boe and varying in price from 10 cents to 


The finest line of calendars ever offered. 

They are the only important line of calendars 
designed by American artiste and manufactured 
in this country, and they include calendars of 
etchings —artist’s proofs or plain prints—of 
photogravures, and also of fac-similes of water- 
color paintings by well-known artists. 

Also, a fine line of French calendars. Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE VILLAGE OF YOUTH AND 
OTHER FAIRY TALES, 
By Bressig Hatron. 
Interesting stories, written in a beautiful 


style, which appeal especially to young people. 
ith numerous illustrations by W. H. Marget- 


ito, Holliston cloth, $1.50, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


By PAUL DE LONGPRE. 


A collection of six reproductions of water-color 
drawings of chrysanthemume. ; 

Mr. de Longp is one of the most distinguished 
painters of flowers in this country, and his pic- 
tures are all of great value as studies of this 
beautiful flower. Size of plate, 11x12} inches. 

Onevolume, 4to, gilt top, buckram, with outer 
half sides in an illuminated design, $2 00. 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS. 
Edited by Rosa BELLE HOLt. 


This contains selections from the writings of 
fifty-two ancient philosophers, poets, etc., all 
extant before Christ. Among the authors repre- 
sented are Solomon, Homer, Hesiod, Solon, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Euripides, Thucydides, 
aud Socrates. 

Many of these selections are especially inter- 
esting as indicating the origin of familiar say- 
ings of the present da 

A brief biography of each writer is oy with 
dates. The most important feature of the book, 
however, is the collection of fifty-two illustra- 
tions, which are portraits of the different 
authors. These are half-tone cuts from entirely 
new drawings of great merit, made by Izora C. 
Chandler, from paintings, sculptures, etc., col- 
lected at a very heavy expense 

12mo, buckram or orchid binding, $1.50. 


VIOLETS. 
By Henrietta D. La Pralx. 

A collection of six reproductions of water-color 
drawings of violets. Very pretty studies of this 
popular flower by a competent artist. Size of 
plates, 11x12}4 inches. ; 

One volume, 4to gilt top, buckram, with outer 
half sides in an illuminated design, $2 00. 




















** Mr, Reeve has written a clever book. It is 
not only clever, it is original; more than that, it 
is interesting.” — Cincinnati mercial Tribune. 

Tall 16mo, colored buckram, stamped with sil- 
ver, silver top, illustrated, 75 cents. 


THE HERB-MOON, 
By JouN OLIVER HosBEs (Mrs. CRAIGIE). 


A new work by this popular author, in a some- 
what different style from that of any of her 
works previously published. 

An interesting love story, abounding in wit, 
and containing one most amusing character who 
is made the medium of the expression of much 
good sense aud excellent philosophy couched in 
rustic language. 

George Smalley, the famous 5 gy oe 
of the London Times, says of Mrs. Craigie: 
“Mrs, Craigie has taken a place among the 
novelists of the day. It is a high place and a 
place apart. Her method is her own, and she 
stands not exactly on the threshold of a good 
career, but already within the temple of fame.” 

“*The Herb-Moon’ is a cameo worthy of a 
| og setting in recent fiction.”—Chicago 

ne 


12mo, ‘buckram, $1.25, 








REVENGE, 
By ROBERT BARR, 

A-collection of short stories for which Mr. 
Barr is so famous. The motive of each story is 
revenge, and the different tales are marked by 
wonderful fertility of plot and are all of absorb- 
ing interest. With 12 full-page illustrations. 

12mo, linen, $1.25. 





Two new novels by Sir WaLTeR BESANT 
author of “Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,” 
* Armorel of Lyonesse,” ete. 


THE CITY OF REFUGE, 


The plot deals to some extent with the super- 
natural, the greater part of the incidents occur- 
ring in a community in the State of New York. 
The heroine is a young girl of great beauty, who 
has the power of second sight, and the story con- 
sists of her adventures with two young English- 
men, one of whom she finally m es. The re- 
sult isa charming love story, in a new field for 
this author. 

12mo, buckram, with 12 full-page illustrations, 
$1.50 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN, 


A graceful and charming love story of London 
and Wapping. 

“Sir Walter Besant has never given us any- 
thing more fascinating than this story.”—Com- 
mercial Advert 


vertiser. 
* Piquant and attractive throughout.”—Detroit 


With portrait of the author. 12mo, buckram, 


gilt top, $1.50. 


on receipt of price, A Descriptive Catalogue-sent 


of the Pocket 


Magazine will be sent to any address. Mention The Critic. 





FREDERICK fl. STOKES COMPANY, Publishers, — - 





a7 and 29 West 200 Street, New York. 
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New York and London. 








Bracebridge Hall; or, The Humourists. 


By Wasuineton Irvine. ‘‘Surrey Edition,” uniform in general 
style with the very successful ‘‘ Buckthorne Edition” of ‘‘ The 
Tales of a Traveller,” published last year. This edition is 
printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the most sumpt- 
uous presentation of ‘‘ Bracebridge” ever issued. It is em- 
bellished with borders printed in colors, specially designed by 

et Armstrong. The photogravure illustrations have 
been specially prepared for this edition by the well-known 
artiste, F. 8. Church, C. 8. Reinhart, H. Sandham, A. Rack- 
ham, ete. Two vols. (in a box), large 8vo, beautifully printed 
and bound. Cloth extra, gilt top, $6.00; } levant, $12.00. 


Rome of To-Day and Yesterday. 


The Pagan City. By Jonn Denniz. With 5 maps and plans, and 
58 full-page thustrations from Roman photographs. 8vo, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, gilt top, $4.00. 

‘¢ This scholarly and valuable work first describes in a comprehen. 
sive chapter the Rome of to-day, and for the rest devotes itself 
entirely to its yesterday. The book is a complete chronological 
ey which one may peruse with pleasure and with profit. . . . 

uch historical matter is brought tato the book, and no one can 
read it without adding to his knowledge of what is really the most 
historic and splendid city of the ages.” —Churchman, 


Constantinople. 


By Epmonvo pg Amicis. Stamboul Hdition. With many beautiful 
illustrations. 8vo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth extra, 
full gilt, $2.25. 

The success of the illustrated editions of Amicis’ ‘‘ Holland” and 
“Spain,” both of which have run through many editions, has induced 
the publishers to bring out this new impression of one of the author’s 
most picturesque works. These illustrated volumes are now put up 
in a box, selling together for $6.50. 


Heroes of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers. Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, $1.75. 

Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Washington 
Irving. Abridged. by the author. Printed from new type. Robert 
the Bruce, and the Straggle fur Scottish Independence, By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. 


Story of the Nations Series. 
New Numbers. Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, cloth, $1.50; 
half leather, $1.75. 
The Story of Bohemia. By C. Edmund Maurice.—The Story 
of Canada, By J. G. Bourinot. 


The Five Great Skeptical Dramas. 


By the late Rev. Jonn Owen, author of ‘‘ Skeptics of the French 
Renaissance,” ‘Skeptics of,the Italian Renaissance,” etc. 
12mo, net, $8.00. 

‘¢ Prometheus in opposition to the Olympian Deities; the Patri- 
arch Job in antagonism to the Hebrew Jahve; Faust and the 
wonder-working Magician contending with the Deity of the modern 
world, and with the laws by which he endeavors to rule it—all are 
vindicators of the self-same issue—protagonists in the self-same 
battle.” —Hatract from the Preface. 


Undercurrents of the Second Empire. 
(Notes and Recollections.) 
By Atpert D. Vanpam, author of ‘‘ An Englishman in Paris,” ete. 
Large 8vo, gilt top, $2.50. 

‘The volume ~ a powerful impression of the curious phases 
of political life during the twenty years in which Napoleon the 
Little lorded it over France. We see a régime ushered in by an 
act of violence, characterized all through by lavish corruption and 
by the policy of the desperate gamester, kly falling into prema- 
ture decay, and ending in a gigantic co which is one of the 
landmarks of modern Sascoen history.”—London Ohronicle. 


7 Cooper’s Complete Works. 
“ Mohawk Edition,” 82 volumes, sold separately. Publication now 
completed. 8vo, gilt tops, each, $1.25. 
For titles of the 82 volumes, send for separate prospectus. For 
the convenience of purchasers, the volumes have been divided into 
five sections, each section being put up in a box. 


The Maker of Moons. 
By Rosert W.CuaAmpers, author of ‘‘The Red eee ‘A King 
and a Few Dukes,” etc. With frontispiece, Large 12mo, gilt 
top, $1.50. 
“Mr, Chambers has an original creative imagination of great 
power, and has a dramatic faculty which enables him easily and 
artistically to shape his stories‘so that there is no lagging of inter- 


est."—New York Press. 
The Final War. 


An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By Louis Tracy. 
With 16 full-page illustrations, Large 12mo, $1.75. 

‘*The clever historian of ‘The Final War’ has described, with 
historic fidelity and with no little dramatic force, certain very 
important international complications which are to occur toward 
the close of the present century.” 


International Law. 
A Simple Statement of Its Principles. By Hzerperr Woxcorr 


Bowsn, United States Consul-General at Barcelona, Spain. 
12mo, $1.25. 


The Majestic Family Cook-Book, 
By ApvorpHe Gaur, Chef of the Hotel Majestic, New York. 
Containing 1,800 selected receipts, simplified for the use of 
housekeepers; also a few choice bills of fare. 8vo, $2.50. 


The History of Economics. 
By Henry Dunnina Maotzop, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the Inner Temple; Barrister-at-Law. Author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Credit,” etc. 8vo, net, $4.50. 


An Uncrowned King, 
A Romance of High Politics. By Sypnzy O. Grier, author of ‘‘ In 
Furthest Ind,” etc. 12mo, $1.50, 
This story has in the course of its a as the serial of 
the year in Blackwood’s attracted no little attention for its keen 


insight inte diplomatic possibilities, and for the dramatic powers 
shown in the narrative, 


Little Journeys to the Homes of American Authors. 
Illustrated with 18 portraite and 4 fac-simile mes. pages, Uniform 
in style with the series of ‘‘ Little Journeys” for 1895. 16mo, 
printed on deckel-edge paper, gilt top, $1.75. 
CONTENTS : 


1, Emerson, by Geo. Wm. Curtis. 7. Hawthorne, by Geo. Wm. Cartis. 
2. Bryant, by Caroline M. Kirkland. 8. Audubon, by Parke Godwin, 

8. Prescott, by Geo. 8. Hillard. 9. Irving, by H. T. Tuckerman. 

4. Lowell, by Charles F. Briggs. 10: Longfellow, by Geo. Wm, Curtis. 
6. Simms, by Wm. Cullen Bryant. It, prrets, bt Sans 8. Hillard, 

6. Walt Whitman, by Elbert Hubbard. | 12, Bancroft, by Geo. W. Greene. 


The 1895 series and the 1896 series, two volumes together in a 
box, per set, $3.50. * 
A Venetian June, and A Literary Courtship. 


By Awna Forrer, author of ‘‘Pratt Portraits,” ‘‘Peak and 
Prairie,” etc. Holiday style, with additional illustrations, and 
printed on deckel-edge paper. Two volumes in a box. Per 


set, $2.50. 
About Children. 

What Men and Women Have Said. Compiled by Rosz Porrzr. 
Uniform with ‘‘About Women: What Men Have Said,” 16mo, 
‘gilt top, $1.00. 

Concerning Friendship : 


An Every-Day Bock. Com omy Exiza Atkins Stoxs. Uniform 
penne Men: What Women Have Said.” 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.00. * 


Stories and Legends from Washington Irving. 
With 17 full-page illustrations. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
This excellent collection has been made more particularly with 
reference to the interest of younger readers. 
‘Sir Knight of the Golden Pathway. _ 
By Anna 8. P. Durrea. With illustrations and borders by Manz. 
Wiper Batpwin. 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
In My Lady’s Name. 
Love and Beauty. © by Cuas. W. M ° 
Poems of e ty. Compiled oe W. Movtron 








z 





With frontispiece. 16mo, gilt top, 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


NEW HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 





Under Two Flags 


By “‘Ouida.”’ A New Hdition. With 8 full-page illustrations specially drawn by G. MontBarp. Two volumes. Cloth, $3.00; half 


morocco, $6.00. 


To meet the demand of many admirers of Ouida’s novels, the publishers take pleasure in announcing an entirely new edition printed 
from newly set type on deck! e paper. The illustrations have been drawn specially for this edition by G. Montbard, one of the best 


known modern illustrators. 


The Murder of Delicia 


By Marie Corelli, author of “ Barabbas,” ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan,” 
etc. 12mo, Buckram, $1.25. 
“Her style is so clear-cut, keen, and incisive, so trenchant, and 
yet so delicate, so easily wielded—so like a javelin, in short—that 
one cannot but be fascinated throughout the book.”—Philadelphia 


Jane - 


By Marie Corelli. In the Lotos Library, Illustrated, 16mo. 
Buckram, 75 cents. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm 


By Rosa Nouchette varey, author of “The Old, Old 
; oy ** Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


** Rosa Nouchette Carey’s stories, while interesting in themselves, 
have a moral charm that emanates from the principal characters. 
It teaches without preaching, it lifts the reader into a fine atmos- 
phere without lecturing.”—New York Morning Journal. 





A Golden Autumn 
By Mrs. Alexander. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
‘¢ This author’s stories are always worth reading.”— Boston Con- 
gregationalist. 


A Triumph of Destiny 
By : vite Helen Twells, Jr. 12mo. Cloth, deckle edges, 


Miss Twells is a new star in the firmament of fiction which shines 
with the brilliancy due to first ideas and young enthusiasm, 


John Littlejohn, of J 


Being in particular an account of his remarkable entanglement with 
tne King’s intrigues against General Washington. By George 
Morgan. 12mo. Cloth extra, deckle edges, $1.25, 

Among fiction dealirig with Colonial America nothing has yet been 
done to surpass in swift action, readiness of resource, dramatic 
power, and good humor, this singularly able romance of Washington 
at Valley Forge, 


JUVENILES | 
Captain Chap; or, the Rolling Stones 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Oracle of Baal 


A Narrative of Some Curious Events in the Life of Professor Hora- 
tio Carmichael, M.A. By J. Provand Webster. With 
numerous illustrations by Warwiok Gopiz. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 
Through Thick and Thin 


A Story of a School Campaign. By Andrew Home, Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Swept Out to Sea 


By David Ker, author of “The Wizard King,” etc. With il- 
lustrations by J. Ayton Symineton, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





‘By Frank R. Stockton, author of ‘Rudder Grange,” “ A Jolly Fellowship,” etc, With illustrations by Cnarrzs H. Srepuens. 


The Black Tor 

By George Manville Fenn. With numerous illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Prince Little Boy, 

and Other Tales Out of Fairyland 
A New Edition. By S. Weir Mitchell, M. D. ° Llustrated. 

Quarto. Cloth, extra, $1.50. 

The Mystery of the Island 


A Tale of Bush and Pampas, Wreck and Treasure-Trove. By 
Henry Kingsley, author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” “ Ra- 
venshoe,” etc. First American Hdition. With illustrations 
by Warne Browne. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Romance of Industry and Invention 


Selected by Robert Cochrane. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Philippa 
By Mrs. Molesworth, author of “ Olivia.” Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Betty of Wye 
By Amy E. Blanchard, author of ‘‘ Twenty Little Maidens,” 
‘Two Girls,” ‘Girls Together,” etc. With illustrations by 
Frorenog P. Eneranp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 





Molesworth Library for Girls 
Bho 4 ‘*Philippa.” Two volumes. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 


Blanchard Library for Girls 


‘Two Girls,” ‘Girls Together,” ‘‘ Betty of Wye.” Three vol- 
umes ina box. Illustrated. Cloth, $8.75. 


Catalina, Art Student 


' By Laura T. Mead. With 8 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Two Little Wooden Shoes 


. By“ Quida.”’ Uniform with “ Bimbi” and ‘‘ Dog of Flanders.” ‘With illustrations by Epmunp H. Garrerr. Small 4to. $1.50. 





Upon receipt of postal card mentioning The Critic, we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated 
Christmas Catalogue ' 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 


NEW HOLIDAY 


PUBLICATIONS 





Myths and Legends of Our Own Land 


By Charles M. Skinner. [Illustrated with photogravures. Two volumes in box. 12mo. 


edges, $8.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


Polished buckram, gilt top, deckle 


The bibliography of American Legends is slight, and these tales have been gathered from sources the most diverse—records, histories, 


newspapers, magazines, oral narrative—in every case reconstructed. 
forth for some measure of completeness. 


Half-Hours of Travel at Home and 


Abroad 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa. Selected and arranged by 
Charles Morris. Uniform with Morris’ Half-Hour Series. 
Four volumes. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$6.00; half calf, $10.00; three-quarters calf, $13. 00. 

The widely varying diversity is what interests us in the works of 
travelers, and in the present volumes has been gathered a series of 
descriptive passages covering all regions of the several con- 
maees, 





The pursuit of them has been so long that a claim may be set 


Bird-Land Echoes 


By Charles Conrad Abbott, author of ‘‘ The Birds About 
Us,” ete. Profusely illustrated by William Everett 
Cram. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 

“The triumph of his spontaneous art in writing is to Impart to 
the reader a goodly proportion of the love he bears to all birds, 
‘whether they are commonplace or rare, stupid or entertaining, 
a or vicious, large or small,’ The volume is further enriched 
yy, about a hundred portraits of birds from the skilful pencil of 

illiam Everett Cram.”— Philadelphia Press. 


The True George Washington 


By Paul Leicester Ford, author of ‘‘The Hon. ,Peter Stirling,” etc. £With 24 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo. Oloth, 


deckle edges, $2.00 


The present book has ‘been prepared to show the human side of the great American—his family life, and his love affairs; what he ate 
and wore, who were his friends and enemies, his amusements and his illnesses, and much else of a personal nature. In this it is a radical 
departure from all previous biographies, and will include much new material never yet printed, as well as many interesting illustrations. 


Historical Tales 
Two new volumes in this Series 


Greece. Rome 
By Charles Morris. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, per volume, 
1.25, Previously issued: America, England, France, 
ermany. 

Each volume contains from twenty-five to thirty stories concern- 
ing well-authenticated incidents, passages of history, or personal 
adventure in the different countries named. The stories are told in 
excellent style, the truth of ig carefully preserved, and each 
= is admirably illustrated. e volumes are issued in uniform 

e. 





Riaition de Luce. 
A Literary Pilgrimage 


Amone THE Haunts or Famous Baririsu Autnors 


Literary Shrines 
Tue Haunts or Some Famous Amerioan AvTHORS 
By Dr. Theodore Wolfe, Ph.D. With man ms gener 
ravure illustrations. Printed on Dutch pe prow 
'wo volumes. 8vo. Buckram, $7.00 net. 

Seventh Edition of the Regular Isesewe. Two volumes. Illustrated 
with four photogravures. 12mo. Crushed buckram, gilt top, 
deckle edges, per volume, $1.25; half calf or half morocco, 
$3.00 per volume. 


A Comic History of England 


From the Druids to the Reign of Henry VIII. By Bill Nye. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo. Oloth, $1.25.! 
‘* This comic history of England was evidently written in the author’s best vein of humor, as well as with the strong attempt of make 


ing a funny history an instructive one; for, throughout, he follows and adheres to 
Boston Courier. 


Robert Burns’ Poems and Songs 


Complete 
Chronologically arranged. Notes, glossaries and index by W. 
Scott Bougies. The fourth volume containing a new 
Life of Burns by Professor Nichol, Four volumes, with 
12 photogravures after drawings by Marshall Brown. 
Cloth, $5.00; half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 
The Thousand and One Nights 


or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 


Translated by Edward William Lane. With an introduc- 
tion by Joseph Jacobs, and illustrations by Frank 


Bran n. In six —— 16mo. Cloth, $6.00; half 
calf or morocco, $15 
The ep NE 


A sketch of the Development of the Opera from the Earlier Times. 
ag Full Description of every work in the Modern pon eng 

By R..A. Streatfeild, B.A. With an Introduction by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitiand. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 





dates and events with an historien’s accuracy.” 


Mr. William Shakespeare’s 


Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, Poems. es ee ee 
and silted tn comieciion oth e Newnes, Ltd., London, 
Twelve volumes in acase. 16mo. Cloth, in cloth case, $9.00 ; ‘ 
eee eee Cemeere half morocco, $20.00; 
half levant, $25.00. 


Gil Blas of Santillane 


A New Edition. Four volumes. Ulustrated. 16mo. Cloth, $4.00; 
half calf or half morocco, $10.00. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 


By E. Cobham Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases, po mee and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell. New Hdition, revised, corrected and enlarged. To 
which is added a concise bib hy of English literature, 
Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $38. 








Upon recetpt of postal card mentioning The Critic, we will take pleasure in sending you our illustrated 
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Andrea del Sarto and others. 


4 Vols. 
SOME ARTISTS INCLUDED: 


Cimabue, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Giotto, Correggio, 
Raphael, Botticelli, 

Fra Angelico, Albertinelli, 

Filippo Lippi, Niccolo Pisano, 
Fra Bartolommeo,Luca della Robbia, 
Mantegna, Alberti, 

Donatello, Giorgione, 
Ghiberti, Verrocchio, 
Perugino, Francia, 

Michel Angelo, Antonio da San Gallo, 
Titian, Paul Veronese, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS WILL PUBLISH NOVEMBER 
28th A SUMPTUOUS ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


VasaAri’s LIVES OF THE PAINTERS 


Lives of Seventy of the [ost Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 
Edited and Annotated in the Light of Recent Discoveries by E. H. and E. W. BLasHFiELp and A. A. Hopkins 


The Edition is limited to 500 numbered sets for America, and more than half of these have already been sold. Sub 
scriptions filled in the order of their receipt. 


Large 8vo, $15.00 net 


vases and frescoes found, and old 


Mr. Blashfield’s eminence as a painte 
of himself and his collaborators with 
the Renaissance period, are guaran- 
tees of completeness and scholarly 
accuracy. The many illustrations 
add greatly to the value as well as 
the sumptuousness of the work. 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Vasari’s classic work has long called for systematic editing in 
English. Documents of all kinds have been discovered, new can- 


present editors have for two years been engaged in preparing what 
must long remain the definitive English edition of this great work. 






ones brought to light. The 


r and critic, and the familiarity 





Richly Illustrated 
with forty-eight handsome 
Photogravure Reproductions 
of Masterpieces of 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Italian Painting and Sculpture 


























HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CONSTANTINOPLE. By Epmonpo Ds Amicis. 
from the Ital by Maria H. Lans- 
dale, Illustrated with 50 photogravures. With 
index and ma Two volumes, crown 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip ore 

10, 


Half calf, gilt tops ...........sceceeeseeees 00 
paper edition, limited to 150 sumpores 


LORNA DOONE,. A Romance of Exmoor. By 
D. BLACKMORE. Illustrated with 51 an 
gravure illustrations, reproduced from illustra- 
tions taken onoeeee for thisedition. Bound in 
two volumes, small 8vo, with gilt tops, back and 
side. Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (wi 
GUD COVORE) 006 crcccteccccdcctccccescces 6.00 
Half calf, gilt to; 


cop! roofs on India Paper, net........ $10.00 sae ~~ Oa edition, in 8 vols., limited to 250 
copies. Proofs on India paper Bound 
VENIOE. Her History, Art, Industries and Mod- white vellum style (with red slip covers 
ern Life. Translated from the French by F. J. ED encagdadudbd avdgchebeeseaprecaseessss $15. 
Illustrated with 28 photogravures. Gorge Exior. 


With index and map. One volume, crown 8vo. 


ROMOLA. Florentine Edition. be 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photogravures of 


Cloth, gilt top ..... shakin on oens Sidhe esanven $3 00 views in Florence, sculpture, paintings, etc. 

Fall od calf, gilt edges............000++ 6.00 wie @ Brent George Eliot, fn two ‘elemees, 
small 8vo, < 

HIOLLAND. By Epmonpo Dz Amicis. Trans- With slip covers in CLOTH DOK. ..0-+--eeeeee $600 

lasek teams the Thelen by Helen Zimmern. Half-crushed levant, gilt tops............. 12 00 


Tllustrated with 44 
ons Ss map. Bound 


Speer illustrations 
two volumes, small 8vo, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By THomas 
CARLYLE. Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo- 
gravures. Bound in three volumes, small 8vo, 
ay gilt tops, ornamental gilt side in fleur-de- 

es - 


LeeveR robes cssbddevecbuetecesebus 5 gn. 
occas eccccccrcssecscoesess 10 00 Cloth, in cloth DOX .......ceecsscccscceess+-B 8,00 
Half calf, gilt ne b $000 cs eebd bb tesscccarcces 15.00 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Ep-{ Large-paper edition, limited to 250 copies. 
MONDO DE AMICIS. Translated from the Italian Proofs on India paper. Bound in white vellum 
by Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M.A. Illustrated style (with red slip covers), net ............ $15 00 
th 45 photogravure illustrations and a map. | QUEENS OF SOCIETY. By Grace and Pare 
With an iudex. Bound in two volumes; sma Warton. New Edition. Beautifully 
8vo, gilt tops. illustrated with 18 photogravures. Tastefully 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip bound in two volumes. 
STE hc6baneundcve ach cebhaanaces seed 5.00 SS Win scans dn ncagede écssasoooeceascn 5.00 
Half calf, gilt tops .....0...cesscccveseeces 10.00 Half calf, gilt tops. ......cccccccccsccscerces 8 
WITS AND BEAUX OF SOCIETY. By 


HYPERION. A Romance. 
worrs Lo 


Grace and PHILIP WHARTON. New 
Bdition. Beautifully illustrated with 20 photo- 
vures ‘Two volumes, small 8vo. 





oth extra ....... Lebeevessrecseccocscceess 8 5.0u 
Half calf, gilt tops. ...ccsoe .ccccccccccsccsce 





Ask for the « COATE. 


” Editions. 


SENT POST OR EXPRESS PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


y | 














NAPOLEON 
. by Prof. William 
M. Sloane, illustrated with one of 
the superb Colored Pictures 


that are in the book itself and one of the 
engravings in tint. Address 


The Century Co., Union Sq.,New York. 


al ll i ll at ot 








BANGS & CO. 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 


Announce the sale of the Lib of the 
late Henry F. Sewall, of this city. 
A large and valuable collection covering a wide 
range of topics and a long time in the history 
and practice of the art of printing. The depart- 
ment of Old English Literaturc is probably the 
most extensive and the most interesting, com- 
prising first and early editions of many famous 
writers, and examples from the presses of Aldus, 
the Elzevirs, Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson and 
other early masters of the noble art. Books of 
emblems and fables are many, and the works of 
famous artists and illustrators. The searcher 
will find treasures of old historical tracts and 
almanacs, both British and American, and 
although the collection consists in greater part 
of general literature, there are a goodly number 
of scarce works to attract the buyers of Ameri- 
cana, There are choice works of bibliography ; 
a few extra illustrated volumes; 5 ens of 
fine binding and soon. In addition to the pre- 
cious older books the library contains a repre- 
sentative gathering of modern literature. 

- The sale of part II will take place November 
80th and following days, and the succeeding sale 
will follow in January next. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Joun Fiske. Jilustrated Hdition. Con- 
taining 22 superb Photogravures of por- 
traits and ——T 15 Colored Maps and 
Plates, and 280 Text Cuts and Maps. 
2vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
These cotmenat, which are of a very high order of 
value and voce are profusely illustrated, with 
b maps, plans of battles, pictures 
of ic buildings, and scenes, medals, facsimiles, 
etc. See SES VERY CARINE eye 6, suitable for 
Holiday g 
CAPE COD. 
By Henry D. Toorgav. Holiday Baition. 
Illustrated with 100 water colors by Miss 
Ameuia M. Watson. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
very handsomely bound from designs by 
Mrs. Wuitman, $5.00. 


The great variety of the illustrations, the happy 
choice of subjects, and their high artistic character, 
make this a notable Holiday book. 


CHAPTERS FROM A LIFE. 
By Evizasera Stroart Parerps, author of 
‘A Singular Life,” ‘‘ The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
With 24 portraits and other illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 
One of the most delightful books Miss Phelps has 
written, full of literary, personal and biographical 

_ interest 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Her writings, in a New Riverside Hdition. 
From new plates. Thoroughly edited and 
rearranged with a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. With Portraits, Views of Mrs. 
Stowe’s Homes, and other illustrations, on 
the engraved title-pages. In 16 vols., 
12mo, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.50 each. The set, $24.00; half calf, 
$48.00; half polished morocco, $56.00 


A handsome, every way desirable, edition ot the 
writings of one of the greatest and most famous of 
American women. 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 
By Tuomas Baizy Atprion. Rubricated 
and bound in antique leather, handsomely 
stamped. Long 16mo, $1.50, 


A YEAR IN THE FIELDS, 

Eight of Joun Burrovens’s delightful 

papers, with 20 charming pictures from 

Sage oa by Curton Jonnson, 12mo, 

gilt top, $1.50. 

TALKS ABOUT AUTOGRAPHS, 
By Dr. Gores Birxsgox Hitt, editor of 
‘* Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 

traits and Facsimiles. Square 8vo, $8 50; 

buckram, paper label, $3.50, net. 

A very handsome book in which fifty famous 
persons are talked about wisely and delightfully in 
connection with their autographs. 

THE SUPPLY AT ST. AGATHA’S. 
By Exvizasern Srvart Puetrs. With 
illustrations. Square 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
fe FE, exceedingly good story, in an attractive 
THE STORY OF AARON. 
A Sequal to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger” 
and ‘‘Mr. Rabbit at Home.” By Jor 
Cuanpier Harris, author of the ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus” books. With 25 illustrations by 
Oxiver Herrorp. Square 8vo, illuminated 
cover, $2.00. 


Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret 
to the “ Thimblefinger” children, and here are the 
very inter stories they heard. 


With Por- 





NEW FICTION. 


MARM LISA, 
By Kare Dovetas Wiaeaern, author of 
‘* The Bird’s Christmas Carol,” etc. $1.00. 


Little Marm Lisa is a fresh child-figure in Fiction. 
This is the longest story and one of the best Mrs. 
Wiggin has yet written. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS, 
By Saran Orne Jewett, author of ‘‘The 
Life of Nancy,” “A White Heron,” eto. 
16mo, $1.25. 


This summer story of a village on the coast of 
Maine is one of the - delightful of Mies Jewett's 
books. It is marked by all those fine qualities which 
make her stories so charming a part of American 
literature. 

AND 


SISTER JANE, HER FRIENDS 

ACQUAINTANCES. 

By Jozt Cuanpier Harris, author of the 

‘Uncle Remus” books, etc. Crown 8vo, 

$1.50. 

Except “Uncle Remus” himself, no person has 
stepped out of old Southern life into literature quite 
80 Datural and thoroughly representative as Sister 
Jane. The story is a notable addition ms American 
fiction. 

TOM GROGAN. 
By F. Hopkinson Smita. Beautifull 
rinted and bound. Illustrated by C. 

: meeaae Seventeenth Thousand. Crown 

vO, 


BARKER’S LUCK, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. 
Another book of Mr. Harte’s inimitable stories. of 
which the public never has quite enough. 

PIRATE GOLD. 
By F. J. Stimson (‘‘ J. 8. of Dale”). $1.25. 


“This striking and original story finds uncom- 
peng Fag subject-matter in the contrast between 
the p sober life of the Boston of a half century 
ago and the romance of the sea which hai not 
yet lh ng away from its wharves.”—. 


THE PARSON’S PROXY. 

By Kare W. HamitTon. $1.25. 

“It is a story of the mountain region of West 
Virginia or Kentucky. . . . It is a book which in 
a time when the prers was not turning out twenty 
or thirty volumes of fiction per day, more or less, 
would have attracted such attention as only the 
successes of ee years ago aroused.”— 
World, Cleveland. 

A GENUINE GIRL, 

A Sequel to ‘‘ Marjorie’s 

Govutp Linooty. 16mo, 

Though some of the characters in ‘‘ Marjorie’s 
armed "reappear in this book, the story is complete 
in itself, and is very readable. 

THE CHASE OF THE METEOR, AND 

OTHER STORIES. 

A great book for boys, by Epwin L. Brnver, 

author of ‘“‘Agnes Surriage,” ‘‘ The Begum’s 

Daughter,” e1e. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE 

REVOLUTION. 

Three capital stories by Nora Perry. 

With illustrations by Franx T. Merritt. 

Square 12mo, tastefully bound, 75 cents. 

A LITTLE GIRL OF LONG AGO, 

By Exiza Orne Wuirs. A charming com- 
fon volume to Miss White’s ‘‘ When 
olly was Six.” With cover — and 

two other illustrations. Square 12mo, | & 


‘or "by JEANIE 
1,25 





Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, BOSTON; — - 


Sent, postpaid, by 


- 44 Bast 17th Street, NEW YORK. 





ROBERTS’ NEW BOOKS 


JUST OUT. 


PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. An 
Autobiography (1834-1858), and a Memoir by his 
wife (1858-1894), with a portrait. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00, 


Ten years before his death Hamerton began 
autobiography, at which he worked intermittently, 
only li a] to carry it as far as his twenty-fourth 
reer: But this was the year of his 6, and 

Hamerton has therefore been able 10 Ont? on 
the narrative with intimate knowledge of all she 
relates. The volume contains many of Hamerton’s 
letters, and others of the greatest interest from 
Robert Browning, G. F. Watts, Peter Graham and 
R. L. Stevenson, 





LEAVES FROM JULIANA HORATIA 
EWING@’S *“*CANADA HOME.” Gathered | 
by EvizaBera 8. TucKER. With illustrations by 
the author, and fac-similes of Mrs. Ewing's color 
sketches made while at Frederickton. Quarto. 
Cloth, $3.00. 

The volume will contain a number of letters from 


Mrw. Ewing, written in this country to friends in 
England, never before published. 


These are a few memories and facts of that portion 
of her life spent on this side of the Atlantic -—a sort 
of gleaner’s sheaf from the rich field of that life 
already gone over and stored by her sister, = 


H. K. Gatty, who, however, in her eeres ae 
has left ost untouched the record of the two 
years in Canada. 


REV. J. H. INGRAHAII’S WORKS. 


New Illustrated Edition. With illustrations and 
cover designs by Victor A. Searles. 


THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF 
DAVID}; or, Three Years-in the Holy 
City. Twenty-five illustrations, 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE; or, Israel 
in Bondage. Twenty illustrations. 


THE THRONE OF DAVID; from the 
Consecration of the Shepherd of 
Bethiehem to the Rebellion of Prince 
Absalom. Twenty illustrations. Each vol- 
ume, 12mo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00, 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Masset OCouine, 
author of “ Through the Gates of Gold.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.50, 

An enceotingty well told, earonwe vA romance, 


giving a careful study of one p’ © temper- 
ance question as shown in English life. 





BALZAC IN ENGLISH. 


JUANA. By Honore pe Bazac, Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo. Half 
Russia, $1.50. 


POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 
Translated from the Twenty-sixth German 
Edition by Mary J. Safford. With Portrait. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.50, 


“Her lips seem to have been touched with 
coals from the altar, and she has sung such songs as 
bave roused the attention of a nation. Dowered 
with the ‘vision and the faculty divine,’ singing 
because she must, and witb no thought of fame or 
effort to gain it, her life full of simple joys and 
sorrows, it is not until late in life that fame has 
yew to her, unsought, uncared for.”—Providence 


“The stamp of genius on the poems of this 
humble woman is most apparent in the way they 
r se above all the stern hardships of poverty and 
social obscurity into the pure py al of a 
and love. There is no appeal to the socia'istic — 
of unrest, ro tinge of Tolsetoi’s idealism, 
Ibsen’s pereimism, an is apparently a case Med = 

genius, spontaneous —one of a 
curiosities, like Jom of Arc, which no theory can 
entirely explain "Chicago Tribune 


At all bookstores, or matled, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
: Boston. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
The Castles of England. 


Their Story and Structure. By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE, BART. ’ 
With 40 Full-page Plates and upward of 150 Lllustrations in the Text, and many Plans. 2 vols., imp. 8vo, cloth, $25.00. 


*,* This is the first complete record of the Castles of England. While previous works have only dealt with about eighty existing 
structures, Sir James Mackenzie here gives the history of no fewer than 660 Castles. Many o% these are still habitable, many are in ruins, 
while of others all that is left is their history, and the record of their site. The present work is adorned with Forty Full-page Plates, 
more that 150 Illustrations in the Text, and many Plans, and forms a most valuable addition to every private or public library. 

, 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION. FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED ON DAY UF PUBLICATION. 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD IN ENGLAND 
AND SCOTLAND. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, Author of “ Shakespeare’s England,” “ Life and Art of 
Edwin Booth,” etc. Crown 8vo. Bound in Gray Buckram, with rich 
design in gold, and full gilt edges. Price, $2.50 
A new edition revised throughout, with twelve full-page photogravure 

plates from negatives made for this edition, and elghty-nine other illustra- 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
A BOOK OF OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


With an accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON 
EpwakbDs and an Introduction by HAMILTON W. MaBIg. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

The illustrations consist of fifty decorative head and tail pieces, and 
twenty-nine full-page plates, which are printed incolor. Beautifully printed 
on Deckel-Edged paper 








tions, many of which are from original drawings made especially for illustrat- 


&@™ Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made paper, and limited to 
ing this work. 


100 copies. Bound in Crushed Buckram, paper label, 8vo. Price, $5.00 net. 
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‘en, Women and Books* 
LITERATURE WIDER THAN ART 


Books which are not art—that is, not wholly art—-may yet 
be literature: which is wider than art, for it includes history, 
the final object of which is not stimulation, but truth. Nat- 
uralistic novels, if their aim is primarily truth, are more akin 
to history than to art. History often coincides with art, just 
as Nature sometimes gives us “artistic” effects of herself; 
but in so far as the historian may not re-combine events to 
please the reader, nor administer “ poetical justice,” his work 
comes into the larger circle of letters, not into the smaller 
circle of art, and in so far as a novelist will not depart from 
his stern sense of the verities of life, he is historian rather 
than artist. A portrait-painter, too, is not primarily an art- 
ist. In so far as his sitter’s demand for absolute verisimil- 
itude limits his right of re-combination, in so far he is only 
a painter. But what to the sitter and his friends is primarily 
a likeness, may to the outside world be only a work of art. 
Its /ifelikeness is all that concerns the world, not its likeness 
to a particular person. Thus, painting and literature are 
both wider than art, and those who babble and cackle of the 
all-sufficiency of Art forget that they have not exhausted the 
question of dooks and pictures. 

Without some art, books and pictures do not exist; but 
the division of art and non-art is not exhaustive. Art divides 
further into great art and smaller art. It is only for the pur- 
poses of analysis that subject and treatment can be arti- 
ficially separated: in reality they are inextricably fused. A 
great artist does not vibrate to a little subject, and even a 
subject that would seem small to a little artist is conceived 
greatly by a great artist, just as a superficially great subject 
is treated pettily by a little artist. In the actual work, sub- 
ject and treatment are one, like the convex and concave of 
a bowl. 

Cant and confusion have obscured the subject of art so 
long that it is difficult to see one’s way even with the lantern 
of Logic; and to the humbug of fine talk and pretentious 
mysticism and the blessed word Mesopotamia, has been 
added the surreptitious sneaking of the moral associations 
of “good” and “bad” in the terms “good art” and “bad 
art,” in the very act of protesting against moral associa- 
tions. But the artists are quite right—art and truth and 
morality have no necessary relations. Art exists to please, 
not to teach nor preach. Which admitted, let us tell our 
friends the artists that preaching and teaching are, for the 
bulk of the world, more important than pleasing, and that if 
their art cease to have serious relations to life, life will cease 
to have serious relations with them. It was because he con- 
ceived “‘ poets” as purely fanciful persons that Plato wished 
to banish them from his Republic. 

There are moods in which a jejune elegance or an empty 
exhilaration is as unsatisfying as a lady’s boudoir; and the 
artist, as a maker of beautiful toys, must sink into the same 
place as the contriver of perfumes and cushions. In Japan, 
where every workman is an artist, art is in its proper place, 


and there is neither cant nor confusion. But besides the. 


little art of decorative line and melodious tinkle and ro- 
mantic falsification of life, there is the greater art which has 
in it the unrest of the ocean and the silence of the starry 
night. Art, if in some instances it has sprung direct from 
the play-impulse, has largely come to us by way of religion, 
and where it is merely play for play's sake—as in rococo art 
—it is doomed to sterility. 

Although art represents, yet, as we have seen, and as 
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* Continued from Oct. 17 and Nov. 14, and concluded. 


photography came to prove, representation is not the aim of 
art. The aim of art is creation—creation that stimulates the 
soul. The artist. has not to reproduce his model, but to 
create something new, living, and stimulating by help of 
it. He adds new creations to Nature. He marries her 
facts to his temperament—to his passion and pain—and 
the offspring is Art. Art is Nature crossed by Man. The 
great odes of Keats and Wordsworth, the symphonies of 
Beethoven, the pictures of Fra Angelico, the statues of 
Donatello, transmit to us the artists’ spiritual exaltations, 
their ideals of beauty and energy. It boots not to point 
out that the artist is often selfish and licentiou$, irritable 
and vain, It is the greatnesses of his soul, not its petti- 
nesses, which he puts into his art; his emotions and ideals 
into its content, his sincerity into its craftsmanship. And 
by greatnesses, I do not mean only moral greatnesses, for 
life is larger than morality. It is his own temperament 
with which the artist crosses Nature; and that is why 
schools of art can never yield more than craft: new crea- 
tions can only be got by new crossings. 


ART A SPIRITUAL STIMULATION 


But Art is not only a creation, it is a spiritual stimulation. 
Whence comes this stimulation? Partly through the repre- 
sentative element. Faces and scenes which caf up spiritual 
or esthetic emotions in life do so likewise when well repro- 
duced in art, But this is not the specific art stimulation. 

The latest psychology will have it that emotions cannot 
exist without physical accompaniments, of which, indeed, 
they are the obverse. Thus the sense of humor goes with the 
grin or the grin in posse, pathos with tears or incipient tears ; 
unless you tremble and your heart beat fast, you can feel no 
fear. It may be, therefore, that every artistic mood has its 
subtle physical accompaniments, and that the work of art 
which is partly the materialization of the artist’s mood in 
forms or sounds, or those shadows of forms and sounds we 
call words, is but a stimulus through eye and ear of the nervous 
system of the spectator or auditor, to reproduce the mood in 
which it was wrought: is a medium, a channel, a telephone. 
And in so far as the artist addresses a sympathetic soul—a 
sympathetic nervous system, if you will, since a deaf or blind 
person cannot enjoy music or pietures at all—his art will re- 
evoke his own mood; the blunter systems will reproduce it 
less. And hence different people appreciate art differently. 

Classical music expresses the more intangible moods of 
complex modern life, and so crude, hearty souls will always 
prefer “ Yankee Doodle.” ‘ We mortal millions live alone,” 
each chained to his nervous system, no two of us in exactly 
the same world, but all of us tending to flock together with 
creatures of the same feather. No one can teach us what 
we do not already know in posse, nor convert us to a creed 
we do notalready hold. Education is the “ drawing out ” of 
ourselves, ‘The man who has no music in his soul” may 
be taught digital gymnastics, but music he will never learn. 

In such a world of subjective relativity, then, where truth 
only means the common ground of agreement of all these 
varying individual perceptions, may we not inquire—and here 
we drop caution and make our last bold step—whether after 
all Art is not nearer to life than the truth we call Science ? 
Consider! Every moment of living is made up of Will, 
Emotion, and Intellect. We perceive, we feel, and we have 
a tendency to action (or inaction), Full life is a trinity. 
Take away Will, and you get Art. The world of Art has no 
necessary relations to action. As Schopenhauer puts it, it is 
world as representation, world as will being eliminated. 
Music and pictures ask only to be seenand felt. The “ Mar- 
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seillaise” is only art when unrelated to actual marching. The 
action-part of it is like the likeness of a portrait—irrelevant 
tothe art. To look on at a quarrel, without taking a side, is 
to take it as art; and even in your own quarrellings an over-I 
sometimes looks on impassively and takes the episodes as 
art. Art stimulates, but not to action. The stimulation is 
an end in itself. Hence novels with any other purpose trans- 
gress the bounds of Art. 

Hence, too, there is a place in Art for what in life would 
be thoroughly immoral: a truth which, before Schopenhauer 
but without his philosophic comprehensiveness, Charles Lamb 
perceived when he pleaded for the dramatists of the Restora- 
tion. But for this very reason the immoral in Art must be 
bounded by its tendency to pass over into life ; and vivid pas- 
sages which are likely to provoke more than ideated im- 
morality are as wrong artistically as morally, The artist, for 
whom life exists only in two planes, has a tendency to forget 
the third—the realm of conduct—even in real life. In his own 
person he is apt to be an egotist, other persons being merely 
parts of the great spectacle that revolves round the artistic 
Ego. For while the world goes round every one of us, the 
artist consciously watches it turn. 

Strike out Emotion, and you get Science—statements that 
exist as statements, with no necessary appeal to your emo- 
tions or your actions, only to your intellect. Full life exists 
in three dimensfons, Art in two, Science in one: like a solid, 
a superficies,and a line. Do not tell me scientific facts give 
you emotions (nature-joy or depression), and art acts upon 

our will,—of course they do, because all real living is trin- 
itarian. But these emotions and actions are accidental, not 
implicated. *With Schubert's Serenade goes a definite emo- 
tion. But what emotion is essentially intertangled with the 
laws of refraction of light or the composition of sewer-gas? 

Science breaks up the world into cold abstractions—dis- 
sects it into laws, mathematical vibrations, what not; par- 
cels it out among its provinces—this bit. to Astronomy, and 
this to Geology, this to Biology and that to Chemistry. 


‘*Hark! hark! the lark at Heaven's gate sings.”’ 


The sciences rush upon that lark like hawks, and tear it 
to pieces between them. But the truth about the lark,—is 
it in the unreal abstractions of science, or is it in the 
poet’s perception of the lark in all the fulness, color and 
richness of actual existence? Scientific truth is only an ab- 
straction from the trinitarian wholeness of experience. In 
science the butterfly is impaled on a pin and ranged with 
other lepidoptera; in Art it flutters alone amid flowers. 
Now, as we have seen from the differences of taste, no two 
persons are affected precisely alike by anything. Every per- 
ception is colored by the perceiving mind, A hundred per- 
sons—even omitting the color-blind—see the same sunset in 
a hundred different ways, each with different accompani- 
ments of emotion and thought. This relativity of perception 
is well illustrated in Browning’s “ The Ring and the Book,” 
every character of which sees Pompilia differently. But if 
Reality is always refracted, or seen at a particular emotional 
angle, the impersonal abstraction we call Science is still 
further from life. For individual reality it offers us general 
unreality; in divesting itself of all emotion and individual 
error, a naked scientific “‘ fact” also divests itself of reality. 


ALL PERCEPTION AKIN TO ART 


Novels, essays, poems, plays, pictures, are closer to life as 
itis given to us.in the fulness of actual experience than the 
segregative sciences, with their one-sided abstractions. ‘Tis 
conversation with Helen of Troy compared with conjugations 
in a Greek grammar. While the selection of Art makes a 


part seem the whole, the selection of Science breaks the 
whole into parts. 

- All perception is therefore more akin to art than to sci- 
see not with our eyes and our optic nerves, but 
To see the sunset is to 


ence. We 
with our “whole heart and soul.” 
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have a certain complex mental state, made up of perception 
and emotion (will being at a minimum). This every soul 
has after its kind: an artistic soul will have an intense mood, 
and an effective artistic soul will have in addition the power 
of materializing this mood in words, color or music, which 
shall in turn have the power of carrying it on to other sym. 
pathetic souls, Now, the greater the artist-soul, the less will 
it play with its moods, the less will it add to the natural and 
unconscious refraction of perception by the artificial and 
conscious refraction of art for art’s sake. Wordsworth’s 
feeling for nature was not a pose buta passion. Dante, 
Milton, Victor Hugo, were not playing with life. The poets’ 
world may not be the world of science, but it is the world 
we live in, the human world fufnished with faith and emotion, 
no less “real” than the naked universe of physical law. 

To demand art for art’s sake, to divorce it from life, is 
to pigeonhole our souls, as most people put their religion into 
Sundays. The deepest analysis seems to conduct us back 
to a recognition that art and reality, though they have no 
necessary relation, do actually tend to approach each other 
in the greatest art. The greatest writers—a Shakespeare or 
a Tourguéneff—in that selection from life which constitutes 
art, select so as to give a sense of the whole, avoiding the 
one-sided selection which gives us on the one hand the dis- 
proportionate sexualities of the Palais Royal farce or of the 
elegant bawdy-book, on the other the disproportionate sen- 
timentalisms of goody-goody fiction. In painting, too, the 
art which seizes the essence of places and people is the 
greatest; and I believe the greatest music seizes the essence 
of moods. Moreover, it is only by their relations to human 
realities that imaginative creations like Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles or Swift's Liliputians, the Prometheus of Aéschy- 
lus, the Caliban of Shakespeare or the Jungle-Beasts of Kip- 
ling, have power to hold us. It may give us a useful dis- 
tinction between imagination and fancy, to connect the one 
with invention along the lines of life, and born of insight 
into its essence, the other with artificial invention. 


THE TRUE PoET A Day DREAMER 

The true poet, says Lamb, in his profound essay on ‘‘ The 
Sanity of True Genius,” dreams being awake. ‘* Where 
he seems most to recede from humanity he will be found the 
truest to it, From beyond the scope of Nature, if he sum- 
mon possible existences, he subjugates them to the law of 
her consistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray and desert 
her. * * * Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the 
laws of their own nature (ours with a difference) as Othello, 
Hamlet, Macbeth.” ‘The supernatural is not the unnatural. 
It is only a fluke that Ariel and Puck and Caliban never 
existed, All combinations and permutations of form and 
character along the lines of life might have existed; and 
Evolution, which has shaped such cu;..us creatures out of 
the flux of things, may yet turn ot an Ariel by simple 
natural selection. Whether Hamlet existed or not, or that 
Prince Hal did exist, is irrelevant to Art. The transient 
reality has been replaced by the permanent creation. er 
contra, what was meant as Truth may survive only as Art, like 
the mythological parts of the “Iliad,” Macbeth,” “Paradise 
Lost,” or the “ Divina Commedia.” Yet who will deny that 
even these great artistic creations lose their hold in propor- 


tion as they cease to seem in correspondence with external 


realities? And if the supreme test of plastic and literary 
Art is its communication of a sense of life, is it not Truth 
we are really worshipping, Truth under another name? For 
Lifelikeness, if it does not necessarily mean likeness to par- 
ticular individuals, does necessarily mean likeness to univer- 
sals. And Selection, though it omits portions of the Truth, 
does not omit the whole Truth—nay, sometimes reveals the 
whole Truth by cutting away the obscuring details. Reality 
is the inexhaustible fons ef origo of all great art; apart from 
which there is no life in art, but a rootless, sapless, soulless — 
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simulacrum. So that, with the supreme artist, the antithesis of 
Hebraism and Hellenism disappears, A Goethe is as earnest 
as a Carlyle, a Michael Angelo as a Savonarola, a Dante as 
a Luther, a Beethoven as a John Stuart Mill. 

As earnest, but not as dorné. The biggest souls have 
never been able to express their sense of the multiform flow- 
ingness of things in neat packets of propositions; they have 
expressed it through the infinitude of art. And art, having 
once in human history been the medium of the spirit, must 
never sink back into a soulless toy. The Art of the future 
must vivify Science and take it up into Life; it must touch 
Truth with emotion and exalt it into Religion. 

FAREWELL 

And now, gentle reader, the hour has come for parting. 
You have kept me company for a long time, tolerant of all 
my whimsies and vagaries, and not too restive when I be- 
came serious and heavy. I have written for you in many 
places and in many moods, and I cannot hope to have es- 
caped the mood of dulness. But now at last the pen falls 
from my tired fingers, and | have but the strength to pick it 
up to bid you farewell—without prejudice. 

I. ZANGWILL. 
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‘¢ A History of Architecture’’ 

For the Student, Craftsman and Amateur. Being a Comparative View 
of the Historical Styles from the Earliest Period, By Prof. B, 
Fletcher and B, F, Fletcher. Illustrated. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

THIS VOLUME presents one of the first attempts to utilize 
the comparative treatment in connection with a subject so 
general as the history of architecture. For the purpose of 


- comparison, the recognized styles are grouped by twos: the 


classic orders of Greece and Rome, the Gothic styles of 
France and England, the Renaissance schools of Rome -and 
Florence are studied in their mutual relations of resemblance 
and dissimilarity under the internal and external influences 
which were brought to bear upon them. Under the main 
heads, or styles, the influences and comparisons are again 
divided into sub-headings, which remain constant throughout 
the work. These influences appear as geographical, geolog- 
ical, climatic, religious, social, and political and historical ; 
the comparisons embrace the topics of plan, walls, openings, 
roofs, columns, mouldings and decoration, It will be seen 
at once that a scheme so comprehensive and so uniformly 
ordered has immense advantages over one in which only the 
more salient and characteristic points are noted in direct and 
straightforward descriptions, as by this means nothing is al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed, and emphasis is given to every de- 
tail. But its very uniformity is the greatest danger of such 
a scheme, the danger of crystallization and of losing the elas- 
ticity required to fit the irregularities necessary among a group 
of styles. One cannot fail to observe that some of the head- 
ings of the comparative table must of necessity often appear 
like that famous chapter in the History of Ireland, the chap- 
ter on snakes, while under other conditions the list fails to 
embrace the full meaning and finer significance of certain 
elements. The heading “ Roofs,” for instance, may, in a 
way, include the very important subject of vaulting ; but dur- 
ing the Gothic period that detail assumed a réle of far greater 
significance than the roof itself in edifices of that style. 
Vaulting here deserves a heading of its own, with full and 
careful comparison, and this it fails to receive because it ap- 
pears simply as a portion of the roof structure. 

The necessity for condensation in a book of this character 
unavoidably curtails the description of many buildings and 
the discussion of minute details, but the authors of His- 
tory seem to have found it necessary to eliminate, whole 
styles in order to bring the voluiae within a prescribed length. 
We observe that precisely 100 pages are devoted to. the 
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and the same number to the styles of the Renaissance, and 
that this exactitude of allotment has precluded all mention 
of certain well-recognized and important styles of architect- 
ure. The omission of the great architectural productions of 
India and the quaint and characteristic constructive forms of 
China and Japan may be overlooked, as playing no part in 
the development of our historic architecture through the un- 
broken chain of evolution during 4000 years, but the exclu- 
sion of the very important architecture of Islam, which so 
strongly influenced the styles of southern Europe during the 
middle ages, and still manifests itself in a thousand decorative 
designs in common use at the present day, is absolutely un- 
accounted for. Among the styles represented and compared 
we find some seriously compressed, even to the crowding-out 
of important periods in their history, and these usually the 
formative periods. The bare mention of Tyrins and Mycene 
is made to answer for the early history of Greek architecture, 
the Etruscan style is slightly treated, and Roman architecture 
is said to have lasted from the first to the fourth century 
A. D., but we are not told what the Romans built or lived in 
for 500 years of their previous history. 

In the chapters on the early Christian architecture we look 
in vain for mention of the basilical or domed characters of 
Syria and the central structures of Salonica. The step from 
the Latin to the Byzantine styles is thus unnecessarily abrupt. 
And, when it has been taken, we find the latter in a state of 
perfection, with Santa Sofia already built. The pendentive ap- 
parently appeared for the first time, fully formed, below the 
dome of Justinian’s great church. Again, in the middle ages, 
the developed Romanesque appears upon the scene as the 
direct successor of the Roman style, no account being given 
of the intervening styles known as Merovingian and Carlo- 
vingian, nor of the early years of obscurity during which the 
Romanesque was forming north of the Alps. It will thus be 
seen that the tendency is to describe and bring into compari- 
son the monuments of styles full blown, the resultant effect 
being to make complete the comparative schemes, but to de- 
stroy the continuity of historical growth. The antique styles 
are fully treated, the trabeated architecture of the ancients 
adapting itself particularly well to the comparative method. 
The illustrations in this portion of the work, as in all the 
others, are well chosen and of a character most helpful to 
comparative study, being, most of them, from architectural 
scale drawings. It is a pleasure to find the Greek words freed 
from the bonds of Roman transliteration, though it is a dis- 
appointment to discover that this emancipation is not com- 
plete. A&tion looks well, but Mycenae, bad enough alone, 
seems worse by contrast; and.the reader need scarcely be 
reminded that the Erechtheum and Theseum of the chart of 
temple plans are the Erechtheion and Theseion of the text. 

The Byzantine style, as observed above, is sketched with a 
most impressionistic touch, The history of dome construc- 
tion, the keynote of this style, is left to the imagination, while 
the fusion of Oriental principles with classic motives, so char- 
acteristic of the architecture of the Eastern Empire, remains 
undemonstrated. The medizval period is perhaps the weakest 
portion of the history. Beginning with the Romanesque, it 
first takes up that style in Italy, where its development was 
not only later, but slower and less typical, than in any of the 
transalpine countries. The rich and varied development of 
the style Romane under the numerous well-known schools of 
France is quite neglected. The Chapel of Charlemagne at 
Aix—a monument no more Romanesque than Byzantine—is 
placed on a line with the cathedrals of Speyer and Mainz. 
No historical connection is shown between the Romanesque 
schools of Germany and the Lombard architecture of Italy. 

We have now reached the heart of the book, and at this 
point come upon.a chapter of some thirty pages. upon English 
architecture, which seems to have been the raison d'étre 
of the volume. It covers the architectural styles of En- 
gland from the Norman to. the Renaissance. Here appears 
a review of the “ Buildings Erected during the Middle Ages,” 
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which accurately describes the structure, form and details of 
the religious, military and domestic buildings of the times. 
All this is most useful, but the information should have come 
earlier in the book, to elucidate what was said of the Roman- 
esque styles of Italy, France and Germany. In this chapter 
a synopsis of Gothic vaulting is also provided, and English 
vaults are carefully described; but their unquestioned rela- 
tionship with those of French Gothic style is not discussed. 
Westminster Abbey, which is no more nor less than a build- 
ing in French style on English soil, is taken as the magnum 
opus of English Gothic. When we come to the chapter on 
the Gothic style in France, we find but a brief review of its 
characteristics, and a bare mention of some of its great 
monuments. The comparative list, under the heading of 
*‘ Roofs,” shows that “in French vaulting ”—a feature which 
above all others moulded the Gothic system, and which ac- 
cording to some authorities is the only type entitled to be 
called Gothic—“ very little development takes place.” 

This direct ignoring by an author of the claims of a style 
in another country in favor of the same style in his own, is 
only another instance of the unfitness of a European to write 
the history of the art of Europe. A German sees the origin 
of the greatest styles east of the Rhine; a Frenchman can 
discover no true type outside of France; and here an En- 
glishman makes England the centre of architectural activity 
during the middle ages. 

The Renaissance in its several countries is treated with 
greater breadth. First, the general outlines of the period 
are depicted with comparisons between Renaissance and 
Gothic motives, Following this, the leading types of the 
architecture of the Revival, with the various schools, are 
separately described, and the transformation of the orders in 
the hands of Palladio and Vignola is accurately shown. This 
calls attention to the fact that the names of architects are 
now made prominent for the first time, as they actually were 
with the beginning of the Renaissance, but this in no way 
explains the omission of such names as those of Ictinus 
in the classic, and of Robert de Luzarches in the Gothic 
period. A certain tint of local coloring, not quite in place, 
perhaps, in the world-wide history, is manifest in the use of 
home illustrations for extent or magnitude. If the volume 
was prepared for the exclusive use of a London public, the 
introduction of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Greek church 
in Bayswater, and the frequent references to the Crystal 
Palace, are not out of place; but if it is intended for all En- 
glish-speaking people, these little localisms, and the reference 
to all England outside of London as “the Provinces,” have 
a narrowing effect. A complete omission of any notice of 
her architecture was to be looked for by America, the ¢erra 
incognita of the British race. 


From this review it will be seen that the tone of the book. 


is practical rather than archeological, the separate dealing 
with finished styles tending to destroy its historical con- 
tinuity. But, while this effect may detract from the value of 
the work as a history, it in no way decreases its worth as a 
practical text-book and a manual for constant reference. 





*¢King Noanett’’ 
By F. J. Stimson. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Mr. Stimson’s new book is a notable contribution to cur- 
rent fiction in more ways than one, The writer has scored 
an obvious success with a fine piece of work in a field where 
the honors are wont to be carried ff by cheap achievements. 
To make gold pass current where brass has been the preferred 
standard is in itself no mean feat. “King Noanett” is a 
romance of pioneer life and adventure, which is at once dig- 
nified, natural and absorbing. The scene is laid, first in En- 
gland, afterward in Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay re- 
gion during the early colonial period. Aside from Thacke- 
ray’s classic contribution and Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin's 
charming but less pretentious studies of life in colonial Vir- 
ginia, the rich material which that period of our history offers 
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to the romancer has never before been handled by a compe- 
tent craftsman. The historical background of the tale is 
made clear and convincing, but perhaps its happiest feature 
is the fact that it remains a background, To say this, is also 
to say by implication that the personages of the tale are 
firmly and powerfully drawn, and that the exciting elements of 
the story, the details of warfare and massacre, of peril by 
land and sea, are kept closely in hand and made to perform 
their proper office as a setting for character, The chief rea- 
son why most popular novels of adventure fall so quickly 
upon oblivion is that their writers content themselves with 
gore for gore’s sake and attempt no consistent portraiture of 
character. The admirable example set by Stanley Weyman 
in “A Gentleman of France” has not been followed even by 
Mr. Weyman himself, and since Gaston de Marsac we have 
been granted few heroes of flesh and blood. 

Bamfylde Carew and Miles Courtenay, the leading charac- 
ters of “ King Noanett,” are living men and something more, 
for to each has been added the transfiguring touch of a great 
love and a long constancy. The reader is convinced of their 
reality to such an extent that he feels himself convicted of 
shallowness and inadequacy beside them—an effect which is 
the supreme triumph for a romantic writer using realistic 
methods. The lovingly studied character of Courtenay in 
particular is a noble and finely executed conception. He is 
an Irish gentleman with a light heart, a faithful soul, a short 
purse and small care for the sordid things of life. In him 
we have the Celtic type, idealized perhaps, at its best and 
finest certainly, its faults outnumbered by its virtues, and 
both lost sight of in its charm. He is a poet, too, by virtue 
of his race, and if it should happen that the portfolio of his 
chronicler contains more verse such as that which prefaces 
the opening chapter of the tale, the day when it sees the 
light will be a festival for those who know and seek poetry, 


‘«*°Tis we Irish are the beauty-makers,’” says Courtenay 
truthfully to Carew. ‘‘ ‘ D'ye know, we are the only people whose 
kings were poets—who crowned our poets kings ?’ 


‘You have not done much by your kings after you made them,’ 
then said I. 

‘Ah, man, but we have dreamed! The word is greater than 
the deed, I’d have ye know. A stupid Saxon may do the deed 
it takes an Irish harper to think of!’” 


The slender yet exquisite love-story which is the core of 
the book is of the medizval type, but glorified. The love 
which is cherished by these sturdy pioneers through slow hard 
years is founded in each case upon almost the slightest pos- 
sible acquaintance with the lady of his dreams. Man desires 
to believe in a love to which absence and distance are no 
barriers as he desires to believe in immortality; but in each 
case the belief sometimes strikes the believer as credulity. 
However, in literature we accept with avidity-the constancy 
of whose existence we are intensely skeptical in life, and the 
exalted devotion of Carew and Courtenay is after all in keep- 
ing with their lives, for certainly, a hard and primitive exist- 
ence among rough peoples tends to conserve visions in those 
who have the idealizing fibre, and such natures do not readily 
surrender the recollections which are the one beautiful thing 
in a strenuous life. ‘’Tis warfare, knowledge, danger, make 
the true nursery of noble blood and gentle manners,” says 
Bamfylde Carew. ‘“ Without wounds, life does not interest,” 
wrote a Scandinavian poet of old. Viewed from the star.d- 
point of these sayings, the curious thirst of our commercial 
generation for the literature of gore as a substitute for the 
real thing, may be the most wholesome craving of the day, 
and if it leads ultimately to the popularization of books such as 
“ King Noanett,” then—little likely as such a result has here- 
tofore seemed—that very craving may be the appointed way 
by which the mass of readers are to be brought around to an 
appreciation of what is finest in fiction, Certainly, this book 


-combines absorbing interest with distinction of style, and that 


attribute which in a man or woman we should call “ presence.” 
It merits and will receive the consideration due such qualities. 
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Two Books about London 


1. The London Burial Grounds: Notes on their History from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. Basil Holmes, Mac- 
millan Co. 2. London Street Names. By F. H. Habben, /. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Lonpon is an inexhaustible field for the historian, anti- 

quarian, archeologist and philologist. The books written 
about it would make no inconsiderable library, and the list is 
continually increasing. Mrs. Holmes’s addition to it (1) 
is at once scholarly and entertaining, and well printed and 
illustrated withal. The author has not limited her researches 
to the burial-places still in existence. Many graveyards that 
appear on maps of a century or more ago have entirely dis- 
appeared; and the sites and traces of these have been 
patiently hunted up, and many curious facts concerning them 
have been unearthed. The exploration has not been with- 
out its difficulties; and, though the business was a grave 
one—to indulge in a quibble that was venerable long before 
Shakespeare put it into the mouth of Mercutio,—it had its 
humors. London citizens do not like to acknowledge, even 
if they know the fact, that their back-yard is on the site of a 
disused burial-ground, though the gardener may innocently 
admit that he has sometimes dug up bones there. One old 
man in Shoreditch, when questioned about the excavations 
for an addition to a house in a locality where ancient maps 
indicated an abandoned graveyard, said to Mrs. Holmes :— 
“Oh, I mind when they was buildin’ that they carted away 
a ton of bones.” 
- Grave diggers and gardeners in cemeteries, however, were 
generally found to be garrulous and communicative, like 
those in “‘ Hamlet,” and the lady gathered much interesting 
information from them. Her record of investigations begins 
with the British and Roman burial-places of the metropolis, 
of which more traces remain than might be suspected. One 
of the illustrations is from the photograph of a fumudus in 
Hampstead, which was almost certainly a British burial- 
ground. Roman sepulchral urns and monuments have been 
found in many parts of London. The graveyards of many 
ancient priories and convents have also disappeared, but 
their situation can be traced, and remains of their crypts are 
still to be seen if one hunts for them; and so with old pest- 
fields and plague-pits, private cemeteries, and other burial- 
grounds not included among ordinary churchyards. These 
last are fully described and illustrated. An appendix gives 
lists of burial.grounds in existence and those that have dis- 
appeared, and of churches with no yards but with sepulchral 
vaults. The book unfortunately has no index, but in all other 
respects is admirably full and complete, 

Mr. Habben’s book (2) shows how much of curious inter- 
est there is in the origin and signification of London street 
names, Many of them, naturally, are derived from former 
owners or occupants of the locality; many others are taken 
from ancient inns, like the Bell, Crown, Beehive, Mitre, 
Pheenix, Plough, Star, Swan, etc. Others are due to extinct 
monasteries and churches. In Mincing Lane, for instance, 
was the residence of the conventual Minchuns, an Old En- 
glish feminine of monk. The Minories was the site of the 
convent of St. Clare, the nuns of which assumed the title of 
“Sorores Minores,” and came to be known as “ Minoresses.” 
Many of the names are queer corruptions, as Miles Lane for 
St. Michael’s Lane; Mark Lane for Mart (market) Lane; 
Sermon Lane for Sheremonier Lane, the locality of the 
“ sheremoneyers,” who sheared or clipped bullion into shape 
for coining at the Exchange hard by; Sise Lane for St. 
Osyth’s Lane, Gutter Lane for Guthrun Lane, from a Danish 
burgher who owned property there, etc. Nightingale Lane 
has no sentimental connection with the tuneful bird, but is 
derived from the Knighten Guild, a company of thirteen 
knights to whom King Edgar granted land in the neighbor- 
hood. Crutched Friars commemorates the crouched or 
crossed friars (so called from the red cross on their robes), 
who had a monastery there. Many names, of rural origin, 
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like Rosemary, Honeysuckle, etc., have lost their significance 
as the out-of town districts have been swallowed up in the 
growth of a great city. Others have become pointless or 
absurd from changes in the locality. Crooked Lane is now 
short and straight, but it once had a sinuous continuation. 
Some names have led to the invention of stories to explain 
them; like the pathetic legend concerning Shoreditch, long 
since proved to be without foundation, that Jane Shore died 
in a ditch there. The name is really from a prosaic John de 
Sordich, lord in 1343 of what was then the suburban village. 
These are samples taken quite at random from the mass of 
similar historic and linguistic curiosities in this entertaining 
volume. 





‘¢ Ornithology of Eastern North America’’ 


By Thomas Nuttall. Second, revised and annotated Edition, by Mon- 
tague Chamberlain. Vol, I. The Land Birds, Vol. IJ. Game and 
Water Birds. Little, Brown & Co, 

MANNER as much as matter had to do with the success of 
the original edition of Nuttall’s Ornithology, for when it was 
published, more than sixty years ago, there was no popular 
manual of our native birds, and Wilson and Audubon were 
quite beyond the reach of the average reader. Merely to 
reprint it, considering the enormous advances that have been 
made in the knowledge of our birds since Nuttall’s time, 
would not have been desirable, though the work had long 
been out of print and was much sought after by collectors; 
but to reproduce it in the skilful manner that has been 
adopted by its accomplished editor was a happy thought, and 
these two beautiful volumes are admirably suited to the needs 
of those who wish to have a general yet accurate knowledge of 
the birds that are to be met with whithersoever we ramble. 
Books about birds exclusively are almost as numerous now 
as those about nature in general, and, while none is without 
merit, it is pretty sure to be lacking in some one or 
more directions. Mr. Chamberlain is open to criticism in 
not giving us more extended notes, for they are called for in 
almost every instance where the original text needs correc- 
tion or amplifying. This is particularly true in the matter 
of geographical distribution, and it is a serious defect in a 
work of this character to find it describing as “rare,” “ oc- 
casional,” or “quite unknown” in a certain locality, birds 
that are there common, constant and familiar, 

The reader, of course, can make these corrections for 
himself, but no reader wishes to do so, and naturally takes it 
as a personal affront to find that his pet localities, woodland, 
meadow, sea-coast or river valley, have been denied those 
avian features that have made them so attractive to him. A 
general survey of ornithological literature suggests that what 
has got into print has been the result of the observations 
made by visiting rather than resident naturalists, and it may 
safely be set down that such observations have only a limited 
value. There is probably no considerable territory in east- 
ern North America that has not more birds common to it as 
resident or transient species, than is allowed by the books 
on the subject; and this is particularly true of the migratory 
birds. Of those that seek the northern wilds in spring and 
the southern forests in autumn, it may be truthfully said that 
they consult their own convenience more than the theories 
of ornithologists, and come, go and stay as the whim of the 
moment suggests. It is difficult for us to realize that a 
flight of a few hours is all that is required to escape from a 
cold to a warm locality, from a stormy area to one with sunny 
skies ; and so, in sheltered spots where flowers bloom at 
Christmas and grass is ever green, even in the middle states, 
many a bird is to be found that is down in the books as 
wintering in the Gulf states or biding its time in the pes- 
tilential swamps of the West Indies. We are too apt to 
forget that temperature is not wholly determined by distance 
from the North Pole, and until this is borne in’ mind, there 
will be misconception as to the distribution of bird-life. 

As is so generally true of illustrations, and particularly of 
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bird portraiture, we find in these volumes a decided variation 
in merit. There are woodcuts that are good and others that 
call for the labelling that has been attached to them; and 
are not the colored illustrations a trifle too bright? It is 
seldom, when wandering about, that the colors of a bird 
strike us as does sunlight reflected from a polished surface, 
yet something like this is our experience when we look at the 
twenty plates that have been added to this new edition of an 
old favorite. It is never pleasant to find fault, but would 
not this useful work, this “ popular handbook,” have been 
more useful and more popular, had each volume had its own 
index? 





‘¢ Amyas Egerton, Cavalier sd 
By Maurice H, Hervey. Harper & Bros. 


Mr. Hervey has happily chosen, as the background of his 
historical romance, the war between Parliament and the 
Royalists, a field comparatively unworked. A lad of nine- 
teen, whose father has fallen at Naseby, dons hauberk and 
morion and rides forth as cornet to fight for the King’s 
cause. There follows swiftly a succession of fascinating ad- 
ventures, in which one breathes the very spirit of the Cav- 
aliers: honor and love, the joy of battle, and fidelity to 
the King. The plot has been most ingeniously constructed, 
and involves several surprises; and the part affecting the 
heroine defies detection. From the title-page to the last 
chapter, in which Colonel Sir Amyas Egerton rides home 
to the arms of his beautiful girl-wife Geraldine, there is not 
a dull page in the book. Mr. Hervey has produced most 
successfully the illusion of reality, That he has his Claren- 
don at his finger-tips, is seen in the accuracy with which he 
reproduces the speech, dress and manners of the time. In 
the easy, high-bred tone maintained throughout, he shows 
himself a worthy disciple of Thackeray and Stevenson, 
Geraldine is a dainty piece of female loveliness, and her 
portrait is worthy to hang near that of Di Vernon. 

Amid so great a profusion of good things, mention may 
be fairly made of such typical passages as Amyas’s first 
meeting with Geraldine, their mad cross-country ride, the 
two duels, the rescue of Geraldine, the escape of the King 
from Hampton Court, and Noll Cromwell in camp. Though 
justice is done to the courage, principles and character of 
the Roundheads, for picturesque and sympathetic effect the 
author has wisely chosen the side of the Cavaliers. The two 
horses, Mahmoud and Outlaw, are invested with individual 
and almost human interest, which reminds one of Scott. The 
author has not, in our opinion, made as much as he might 
of such fine situations as the scene with the one-eyed high- 
wayman at the inn. We predict that this book will be widely 
read, and shall expect to see something still stronger in the 
future from the pen of its gifted author. 





*¢ When William IV. Was King’’ 
By John Ashton. Illustrated, D, Appleton & Co. 


THIS IS no ordinary history of the period, but deals mainly 
with matters which a work of that description either ignores or 
treats in the slightest possible way. It narrates, not the great 
political events of the time, but the little every-day things that 
form the chief topics of conversation and make up the bulk of 
news in the daily papers. Although the period was only about 
sixty years ago, it seems whole centuries remote from the present 
day in many of these mnu¢i@ of social life. Railways were just 
beginning to be built, steam navigation was in its infancy, and 
modern science and art were as yet undeveloped. It was a time 
of general agricultural depression, and ‘‘Captain Swing” was 
the terror of the farmers. Riots were frequent in city and coun- 
try. The Duke of Wellington was mobbed and stoned in 1830 
and again in 1832, when the King also was stoned and the Queen 
was hissed. Parliamentary reform was demanded, but gained 
only after a.long struggle. Social reforms were also agitated. 
The condition of children in factories, where they had to work 
fifteen and even eighteen hours a day, was exposed, and the evil 
at last corrected by the Factories Act. In 1831 and 1832 the 
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cholera carried off 59,457 persons in the Kingdom; and the pop- 
ular suspicion that the bodies of the victims were used for dissec- 
tion led to riots in which the houses of surgeons and the hospitals 
were attacked. Gambling was rife, and attempts were made to 


restrain it by law. In a police report which is quoted, a witness 
speaks of gaining admission to a gaming-house ‘‘as far as the 
tiger.” He was asked what he meant by ‘‘the tiger,” and re- 
plied that ‘‘ it meant the second door, which was a very strong 
one, which enabled the persons inside to shut out anyone they did 
not like to admit.” Has this something to do with the modern 
cant use of ‘‘tiger” in connection with gambling? According 
to ‘‘ The Century Dictionary,”’ ‘‘ to fight the tiger” is ‘* United 
States slang,”’ but nothing is said concerning the origin of tiger 
in this sense, 

In treating of all these subjects our author gives a deal of mi- 
nute information which the writer of history omits, from the news- 
papers and transient literature of the time, including many of the 
caricatures that were published. A great variety of other sub- 
jects are similarly discussed and illustrated—the food and table 
customs, the clubs, theatres and other amusements, the posting 
arrangements, mail-coaches, and stage-coaches, the omnibuses 
and cabs, the duelling, the smuggling, the flogging in army and 
navy, the schools—it was the time when Dotheboys Hall was in 
its glory,—the newspapers—a copy of Zhe Times cost seven- 
pence, the stamp duty being nearly fourpence,—the painters, 
sculptors, and literary men, and a multitude of. other matters 
which we cannot take space to enumerate. Among the illustra- 
tions are many showing the feminine fashions of successive years, 
On the whole, the volume is an extremely interesting and valuable 
supplement to the formal histories of the period, depicting the 
social life, manners, and customs in a singularly graphic and im- 
pressive manner. 





‘¢ Sir Samuel Ferguson’’ 


Ln the Ireland of his Day. By Lady Ferguson. London; W. Blackwood 
& Sons. 


THESE TWO handsome volumes are a somewhat ponderous 
monument of conjugal affection. Lady Ferguson seems honestly 
to desire to ‘‘revert to the past with necessary aloofness, and 
write of him without undue partiality,” and she endeavors, as far as 
possible, to let him ‘‘speak for himself”; but unfortunately she 
does not know when to restrain either herself or him, or, indeed, 
his friends, from overmuch utterance. If the two volumes had 
been compressed into one, and that one perhaps subjected to some 
further condensation, she might have gained more honor for him 
and more credit for herself. Sir Samuel was a poet of some repu- 
tation, and an antiquarian of eminence. His first poem, ‘‘ The 
Forging of the Anchor,” written when he was twenty-one, was 
his best, and has won a place in most of the anthologies, His 
verse translations of old Irish tales and legends were excellent in 
their way. His antiquarian and archeological researches in Ire- 
land and Brittany were extensive and fruitful. He was an active 
and influential member of the Royal Irish Academy, and did 
faithful work as ‘*‘ Deputy Keeper of the Records of Ireland.” 
He had a wide acquaintance among the literary and scientific men 
of his day, and was personally most upright and estimable. It 
was meet that some permanent record of his life and work should 
be made, but his memory seems rather weighed down than exalted 
by this well-meant but unduly massive testimonial. 

Opening the first volume at random for an illustration of this 
injuditious superfluity, we learn (p. 160) that in 1845, when Sir 
Samuel meditated a foreign tour, ‘letters of introduction to dis- 
tinguished savan¢s on the Continent were freely offered.” This 
was natural and hardly worth mentioning, but the mere mention 
of it might be pardoned. Lady Fergusen, however, goes on to give 
a number of these letters at length, filling three pages with them, 
though they contain nothing that we did not know already and are 
all much alike. There is, nevertheless, interesting matter in the 
volumes; the chapter on ‘‘ Social Dublin in Ferguson’s Days,”’ for 
instance, the glimpses of humbler Irish life in Killarney and else- 
where, the visits to some of the less familiar districts of Ireland for 
antiquarian purposes, the pleasant accounts of friendly intercourse 
with poets, men of science and statesmen, and the like. Of some 
of these men we get graphic portraits, and occasionally a capital 
story relieves the monotony of commonplace biographical detail. 
Each volume has for frontispiece a portrait of Sir Samuel, one 
taken comparatively early in life, the other in his.latter years, A 
bibliography of his works. and a good index are appended. 
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‘¢Pepys’s Diary ’’ 
Eaited by H. B. Wheatley. Vols. VII. and VIII, Macmillan Co, 
THIS NEW EDITION of the ‘‘ Diary,” to the successive issues of 

which we have given extended notice, is now completed by the 

publication of the two volumes under review. It is as nearly com- 
plete as was possible, with due regard to the necessity of expur- 
gation here and there, containing a large amount of curious and 
interesting matter which former editors have omitted. The in- 
imitable Samuel is ‘* now for the first time presented to the world 
as he really drew his own portrait day by day."”" Many of the 
details of his frank revelation of himself have been deleted hitherto 
as trivial and unworthy of perpetuation in print, but they are often 
the most valuable portions of the daily record. The historical, 
biographical, and political information in the ‘‘ Diary’”’ could for 
the most part be got from other sources; but where could we get 
the myriad glimpses of the every-day life of the time which this 
minute and absolutely truthful description gives us? Where else 
do we find a perfect photograph of the well-to-do man of the time, 
in his home, in his office, on his travels, in his amusements, his 
intrigues, in the smallest details of his personal history? The 

‘‘Diary,” as it were, illumines with Roentgen rays the inside of 

domestic and social life of which the historian has furnished us 

only an indistinct outside sketch. We are glad to learn that Mr, 

Wheatley intends to give us an extra volume of illustrative matter, 

with an elaborate index and appendixes. 





‘¢ The Glaciers of the Alps’’ 
By John Tyndall, New Edition; Longmans, Green & Co, 

IT IS FORTUNATE that the young readers of to-day have the 
opportunity to read and profit by this fascinating volume. Why 
it was allowed to go out of print is a mystery; for since its orig- 
inal appearance, more than thirty years ago, there has been no 
volume on the same subject comparable to it. Prof. Tyndall pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the rare faculty of making plain 
things that, as discussed by others, were almost incomprehensi- 
ble. He did not simply tell us that a thing was so, but why, and 
impressed the fact upon us in such a way that we did not forget 
it. He modestly states, for instance, that he will endeavor ‘‘ in 
a simple manner” to make clea, what light is, or the nature of 
crystallization, and what follows is at elucidation of difficult prob- 
lems in so truly simple a manner, that even a child can under- 
stand him. All this, necessarily, makes the book not only most 
instructive reading, but positively charming as well. Part II. of the 
volume is announced, on p. 221, to be ‘‘ chiefly scientific,”’ but the 
reader need not fear that the concluding pages will prove less en- 
tertaining than the narrative of mountain-climbing and adven- 
turous days on the Mer de Glace. Every page is full of valuable 
information that enables us the better to understand the condi- 
tions that obtain in glaciated regions, the origin thereof and their 
effects at the present time upon the surrounding country. The 
book is well printed, and has a moderate number of illustrations, 
These are probably the same as were used in the original edition, 
and we cannot refrain from saying that they are, in many cases, 
rather crude and unsatisfactory; but then, Prof, Tyndall's writ- 
ings scarcely need pictorial aid to render their meaning unmis- 
takably clear. 





Two ‘Picture Books ’’ 
1. Pictures of People, By Charles Dana Gibson, 2. In Vanity Fair. 
By Albert B. Wensell. R. H. Russell & Co, 

Mr, Grpson’s ‘‘ Pictures” (1) are dedicated ‘‘to a big Amer- 
can girl,’”” whose portrait appears on the same page with the dedi- 
cation, Several of the drawings have already seen the light in 
various publications; but, owing to the large scale on which they 
are now given, they have all the effect of novelty, Others are 
altogether new. The three sad faces in the front row ‘‘At a 
Comedy” indicate that a comedy of the sentimental sort is in 
Progress in the box; the young couple startled by the porter’s 
knock show an unusual presence of mind, but are betrayed by the 
unusual tilt which has been given to the lady's hat. The ‘‘lead- 
ing features of a liberal education ’’ which are thought to be so 
desirable for girls are shown to be hard knocks and battered noses. 


And the shades o er clubmen, condemned to a certain place, 
take comfort i act that there it is permitted to smoke. A 
series of Paris es show us the grisette, 4 /a Gibson, the 


habitués of the Chateau Rouge, and the fat and foreign denizens 
of Montmartre. The coming triumph of the better sex is de- 

in ‘‘ A Cabinet Meeting ” of young ladies, and a jury trial 
presided over by another in big wig and gown. Of London sights 
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we have the majestic ‘‘ Recruiting Sergeant ” and the disconsolate 
exhibitor at ‘‘ The Royal Academy.” And this is far from ex- 
hausting the list of odd fancies and truths fresh from life that are 
to be found between the Japan-paper covers of Mr. Gibson's new 
volume. 

Few artists understand so well as Mr. Wenzell the somewhat 
difficult art of drawing in black-and-white for reproduction in 
half-tone, That of itself would suffice to give a certain air of 
distinction to his drawings (2). They are pictures of ‘‘ society,” 
with legends attached only too bright and pretty to be true. The 
scraps of conversation attributed to the belles and beaux in the 
sketches hit at all the usual butts of the comic artist—the cool 
Bostonian, the cultured Chicagoan, the British fortune-hunter and 
the rest; but there is a spirit in Mr. Wenzell’s witty sayings which 
is decidedly new and exhilarating. Then, too, his women are all 
pretty and smiling; his men are all characters, and he is evident! 
a person of taste and discrimination in the matters of horsefies 
and fine dresses, His ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” like Thackeray's, is a place 
which persons ‘‘of a lazy, or a benevolent, or a sarcastic mood 
may like to step into for half an hour, and look on at the per- 
formances.” 





*¢ Scholar-Gipsies ’’ 
By John Buchan. Macmillan Co. 


MR. BUCHAN says in his ‘‘ Prefatory” that he feels that in 
some way he ought to apologize; but we fail to discover for what. 
His ‘‘ scholar. gipsies ” are delightful tramps, the like of which are 
not to be found here in prosaic North America, or else they are so 
very few as to have escaped detection. But this volume, No. 3 
of the delightful Arcady Library, is not wholly given up to. them, 
but to folk of various sorts, and nature—grandly wild nature, as the 
author found it about Peeblesshire. There is not a prosy page 
from cover to cover, but where is the book that has not some 
pages of greater interest than others? It is so here: we. are 
pleased with all and delighted with many; and, to be extravagant, 
perhaps, more than pleased with what our author finds to say about 
‘* Nature and the Art of Words.” In this chapter every sentence 
is weighed, and at times we rebel. This it is that makes a pleas- 
ure of reading. We need to have our canons of taste questioned, 
our firmly rooted beliefs attacked. It is too much like talking to 
oneself to read. the author with whom you always agree, In such 
a case, you get too little to think about; but Mr. Buchan quickens 
sluggish wits and points out many a poetical aspect of what we 
have always thought was essentially prosy. 

But really, are Thoreau in our country and Richard Jefferies in 
England the only two who have done justice to nature? Is there 
not some little merit in the ‘‘hordes of fatuous imitators,”’ and 
must their ‘‘ much fine phrasing ’’ go for nothing? If so, there 
are several sadly disappointed people in this wide world. And 
has our author's ‘‘ Art of Words” preserved him from an occa- 
sional slip? Those who have tried to place nature on a printed 
page know only too well that the border line between the sublime 
and ridiculous is so narrow that no author has lived or is liv- 
ing but has had his pen slip to the unfortunate side. Words- 
worth’s poetry is chock full of prose. The author of this charm- 
ing volume has few sins to account for, however. His book is 
just such a one, that the apology he hints at in the preface will 
only be demanded, if he gives us not another volume like it. 





A New Edition of ‘‘ The Compleat Angler ’’ 
The Compleat Angler. LEuited, with an Introduction, by Andrew Lang. 

: Illus, by E. J. Sullivan. Macmillan Co, 

TO ILLUSTRATE anew ‘‘ The Compleat Angler” is no easy 
matter, yet Mr. Sullivan has succeeded in producing a set of pen- 
drawings which have character, novelty and appropriateness. His 
gires and gudgeons, perch and prelates, saints and salmon are all 
excellent of their kinds, and his style of pen-work is very well 
suited for book-illustration, though it does not always show as 
brilliantly as might be desired on the paper used, which is of a 
rather coarse texture. He seems to be himself a fisherman and a 
lover of form and color as displayed in scales and feathers. His 
eels wriggle like life, his trout would decorate any fish-stall, and 
his human creatures are worthy of their finny company. In his 
introduction Mr. Lang retells the few events of old Izaak’s life in 
his usual delightful manner, and adds, as probably no other editor. 
could do, an essay on ‘‘ Fishing Then and Now,” in which he 
far back of ‘‘ Then,” to the days when the Maori hero Mani in- 
vented barbs for hooks, to the bronze age in Ireland and (of 
course) to Homer. A set of illustrations such as those furnished 
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by Mr. Sullivan and an introduction by Andrew Lang—what more 
could be wished for? But the binding, with its effective decora- 
tion of fish and water-plants, offers still another reason for wel- 
coming the new edition. It is one which will please the book-lover, 
the fisherman and the admirer of art in black-and-white. 





A Tennyson Handbook 
Handbook to the Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
acmillan Co, 

MR, Luce’s workis modelled after Mrs, Orr’s Browning Hand- 
book, and contains much bibliographical information, which is 
commendably accurate. After a sketch of the poet’s life, the 
poems are taken up in chronological order, and the main facts 
concerning their date, publication, etc., are given, with inter- 
spersed criticism, much of which is good, while portions are less 
satisfactory. It is a crotchet of the author, as of Mr. Churton 
Collins and a few other critics, that Tennyson was an habitual 
borrower and imitator; but the proof of this is ludicrously inade- 
quate, reminding one of the ‘‘ parallelisms ” between Shakespeare 
and Bacon adduced in support of the wild notion that the latter 
wrote the works ascribed to the former. Open the book at ran- 
dom, and you light on illustrations. ‘‘ Womanis the lesser man” 
in ‘‘ Locksley Hall" was suggested by Shakespeare's 

‘* Alas, their love may be called appetite, 
No motion of the liver, but the palate.” 
‘* The many-wintered crow” is Horace’s ‘*‘annosa cornix,” and 
Tennyson ‘‘knew Horace by heart.” His ‘‘ full quire” is Mil- 
ton’s ‘‘ The birds their quire apply.” His ‘‘ Beyond the fair green 
field and eastern sea” is Milton’s ‘‘ Beyond the earth’s green cape 
‘ and verdant isles.’ In ‘‘ Paradise Lost” we have ‘‘ Be strong, 
live happy, and love,” which ‘‘ appears in Tennyson’s poem as 
‘ Live happy; tend thy flowers.’” In the poem on “ Will,” which 
contains only twenty lines in all, our eagle-eyed critic detects 
thoughts from Horace, Virgil, and Shakespeare, which are duly 
specified, These examples are taken at random. Another per- 
verse fancy of Mr. Luce is that of ascribing to the poet opinions 
and ideas which he puts into the mouth of his characters, Thus 
it is declared that ‘‘ Locksley Hall” and ‘* Maud,” both of which 
are distinctly dramatic monologues, ‘‘ ring false because of the 
unaccountable moodiness of the lover, a moodiness that after all 
is accountable when we regard the character as an exponent of 
the poet’s own opinions.” But why is it not equally accountable if 
we regard the characters as objective creations, like the ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer,” the ‘‘Grandmother,” and others whom not even Mr. 
Luce is silly enough to identify with their originator? These 
fooleries aside, the book is a useful one. A chronological table of 
the life and works of the poet and a full index add to its value for 
purposes of reference. 


By Morton Luce. 





‘¢ The Thousand and One Nights ”’ 

Or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated by Edward William 
Lane, New Ed., with an Introduction by Joseph Jacobs, Illus, by 
Frank Brangwyn. 6 vols. /. B. Lippincott Co. 

‘* QUEEN EsTHER telling Persian tales after the manner of Buddha 
to Haroun-al-Rashid in Cairo during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries "—that is how Mr. Joseph Jacobs sums up the opinion 
of modern scholars about the origin of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights’ in 
his introduction to this new edition of the stories. He then goes 
on to show that the book of Sindibad has been traced from Persia 
to India and back to Europe, where he identifies it with ‘‘ The 

Book of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome.” He is sure that many 

of the stories were not written for the collection, that the idea of 

the framework is of Buddhistic origin, and somewhat boldly refers 
to the ‘‘ Jataka”’ as the first story collection of the kind. As for 

Queen Esther, there is a double stream of tradition that connects 


her with the tales in their earliest Persian form. The first of them » 


is to be found in the ‘‘ Ramayana.” It was in Haroun’s reign at 
Bagdad that most of the Persian stories were translated into Arabic; 
and others of which he is the hero were added later. ‘‘The 
Romance of King Omar” and other ‘stories were added in the 
Cairene editions, some of which, containing references to cannon, 
coffee and tobacco, must be as late as the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

But this is not all; for Galland obtained the two prize favorites 
of the collection, ‘* Ali Baba"’ and ‘* Aladdin,” from a Christian of 
Aleppo. In suggesting a possible source from which this gentle- 
man may have got the stories, Mr. Jacobs refers Aladdin to the 
Norse, because of the incident of the unsheathed sword, and writes 
as though the living and talking sword were a purely western in- 





vention. 
twelfth century. 
claims as another western touch, is still older in Japan, being 
known there in a printed form from the ninth century. So much 
for the editor’s well-meant efforts to trace these popular tales to 


But it is found as far east as Japan, and as early as the 
The triumph of the youngest son, which he 


their origins. Mr. Brangwyn's drawings have been well repro- 
duced in half-tone and photogravure. Thevolumes are ofa handy 
size, and the edition is neatly printed, and bound in grey cloth 
stamped with a Persian design in blue and green. 





‘¢ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land”’ 
By Charles M. Skinner, 2vols. Illus. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mr. SKINNER is to be congratulated on his idea of collecting 
these myths and legends. It is often said that America is a coun- 
try without legends; but the Aryan imagination may be trusted to 
grow a plentiful crop of legends in four centuries, and, Negro and 
Indian folk-lore set aside, Mr. Skinner has found no end of tales 
in old records and newspapers, and in the memories of old gos- 
sips in our country towns and villages. He has sometimes drawn 
upon sources less recondite; for instance, his tale of ‘‘ The Cul- 
prit Fay” is from Drake’s poem, and he boldly begins his first 
volume with Irving’s and Boucicault’s and Jefferson’s ‘* Rip van 
Winkle.” But the stories are always retold in his own words, 
and in a light and pleasing manner. Volume I. contains tales of 
the Hudson River and its hills, the Isles of Manhattoes and near 
by, the Delaware River and the land of the Puritans, In Vol- 
ume II. will be found stories of: the South, the central states and 
the Great Lakes, the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific ‘slope. 
Each volume has a photogravure frontispiece, that of Volume I. 
being a view of Sleepy Hollow, and the other a view of the cliffs 
of Manitou, the Saratoga of the West. Other illustrations are of 
a Moqui village, the Yellowstone valley, and views in German- 
town, Marblehead and Massachusetts Bay. 





For reviews of “ New Books and New Editions” and “Books 
Jor the Young,” see page 324. 


Drama 
‘¢ Roaring Dick & Co.’’ 

THIS NEW PLAY by Mr. Maurice Barrymore, which was pro- 
duced at Palmer’s Theatre on Monday evening, proved somewhat 
of a disappointment to those spectators who had hoped that the 
author of ‘‘ Nadjesda’’ would have something original to offer. 
As a matter of fact, it proved to be a melodrama of a common 
type, although good enough of its kind to merit a few lines of record. 
The story is taken in part from the ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy” of 
Messrs. Besant and Rice, but the fact is of small significance, as 
very little of the spirit or atmosphere of the book survives in the 
play. Roaring Dick, the hero, after ten years of semi-criminal 
adventure, returns to the home from which he had been driven in dis- 
grace, with the intent of inducing or compeiling his miserly father to 
surrender some of his vast wealth. With the aid of an accomplice (the 
Co. in the concern), he gains the old man's confidence and admir- 
ation, and even secures from him, whendrunk, a deed of gift of the 
whole property, which he forthwith begins to distribute with lavish 
generosity, The father soon repents of his liberality and at the 
instigation of Dick's rival and disappointed confederate, denounces 
his son as a swindler and thief, but Dick’s adroitness and impudence 
carry him safely through all perils to the fall of the curtain, by 
which time he is rich, respected and about to be happily married. 

This skeleton of the plot is quite enough to show the nature of 
the piece, without describing any of the melodramatic details with 
which it is enriched. The whole play appeals to the popular, not 
to the discriminating, taste, but it is infinitely better written than 
most pieces of its class, is rather cleverly constructed and is fairly 
interesting. Mr. Barrymore's impersonation of the hero has an 
attractive virility, and plenty of life and energy, but is less satis- 
factory in moments of romantic tenderness or pathos. Most of the 
acting honors are borne off by Mr. W. J. Lemoyne, who plays the 
miserly old father on fine, free and bold lines. His picture is exag- 
gerated, of course, but not sufficiently so to be out of harmony with 
its surroundings. Mr. Allen, as an old co clergyman, and 
Mr. C. A. Smiley, as a liquorish rogue, are to a word of 
mention, but the remainder of the compan ot remarkable. 
The scenery is excellent, and the ‘‘ children’s festival” in the third 
act was greeted with much applause.. The piece is likely to pros- 
per outside New York; here its fate is doubtful. 
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Mabel Osgood Wright 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT is a lucky woman: she loves 
out-of-door life, and she has been able all her life to enjoy it. 
Loving nature, it is but natural that she should write of nature; 
and, being a born writer, how could it be otherwise than that she 
should write delightful books on the subject nearest her heart ? 

Mrs. Wright is the daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Os- 
good, and the wife of Mr. J. O. Wright, the well. known dealer in 
rare books. So through her father, whose close companion she 
was as a child, and through her husband's and her own tastes, 
she has always lived in an atmosphere of books, While yet a 
school-gir] she wrote verses that were printed in the New York 
Evening Post, but she did not take up writing seriously until 
after her marriage, nor until she had been twice abroad. 
Then, in 1893, she wrote a series ‘of rural sketches for The Evening 
Post, the first of which was called ‘‘ Springtime in New England.” 
Others followed in the New York 77mes, and at the suggestion of 
discerning friends these sketches 
were gathered together and pub- 
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the children, One Tommy Anne is worth a whole shelf of the 
average juvenile literature. 

Opéchee, the robin, and Owaissa, the bluebird, repeat what they 
had heard told in Algonquin, of how the first got the red ochre on 
his breast and the second the sky-blue on his wings. Ko-ko-ko-ho, 
the horned owl, makes a pact with the Bad One, the 1.8t of the 
rattlesnakes, to keep him supplied with fresh venison, mice, frogs 
and such small deer, if he will guard her nest. The Puk-Wudjies, 
the malicious little people, are constantly flitting about, inspiring 
mischief; and when Shawondasee, the south wind, and Kabibo- 
nok’ka, the north wind, have a battle in the woods, the grass comes 
up late and timidly in the following spring, The spirit of death, 
Patiguk, Péboan, the winter, and Bikaddwin, the famine, come 
in the train of the north wind, and the grasses, revived by the 
return of the South, have a lively memory of their doings and ap- 
pearance. The illustrations which Mr. Albert D, Blashfield has 
drawn for the book have a quaint simplicity of manner that is 
very much in place. His tired dog, his snowy owl in the hemlock 

branches, his orioles all tangled up 





lished in book-form by the Macmil- 
lan Co., under the title of ‘‘ The 
Friendship of Nature.’’ The press 
and public of America and England 
received the book with flattering 
expressions, and they were quite 
right in their judgment, for it is a 
charming performance. Two years 
later ‘‘ Birdcraft” appeared. This 
book was written from the author’s 
own observations and experiences 
at her home, ‘‘ Waldstein,” Fair- 
field, Conn. There the birds are 
fed and protected and treated as 
valued friends, 

‘* Tommy- Anne,” Mrs. Wright's 
latest book, had its origin in the 
questions asked her by children, 
and in the remarkable cleverness— 
‘‘almost superhuman,” her hus- 
band calls it—of a little black 
beagle, her constant companion, 
and the original of Waddles in 
‘“‘Tommy-Anne.” Mrs, Wright 
lives for eight months of the year 
at ‘‘ Waldstein,” and-she insists 
that her love for the place is ante- 
natal, as it was planned the year 
before she was born and was the 
realization of the dream of her 
parents. ‘‘A few friends, flowers 
and books” make up the world at 
‘* Waldstein,”’ and a very delight- 
ful world it is.’ Mrs. Wright wishes 
it known, by the way, that the 
pretty poster for ‘‘ Tommy-Anne” 
was made by a young girl, Miss 
May Farini, the self-taught daugh- 
ter of a Bridgeport photographer. 

The ways and habits of birds and beasts, trees and herbs and 
wind and frost are the principal theme of ‘‘ Tommy Anne and the 
Three Hearts.” The heroine—‘‘Tommy'"’ for tomboy, and 
‘* Anne,”’ short for Diana—is doubtless drawn from her memories 
of her own childhood. As for the ‘‘ Three Hearts,” we shall let 
the reader find out for himself, or herself, whose hearts they are. 
But one notable peculiarity of the book, which may give a hint of 
the standpoint from which the author views this material that 
nature has furnished her, is that animals and plants, when con- 
fiding their opinions and desires to Tommy Anne, speak of them- 
selves by their ancient Indian names, They even faintly remember 
some Indian legends, and retell them, contanin sted—to use the 
quaint language of the folklorists—with their own traditions. 
As most Indian stories are about transmogrified fish, flesh and 
timber, it was a happy thought to make the surviving wild creat- 
ures of the land tell tales of the vanished race of men: and it 
works out felicitously in many respects. 

The book is calculated to interest children in nature, and grown 
folks, too, will find themselves catching the author’s enthusiasm. 
As for Tommy Anne herself, she is bound to make friends wherever 
she is known, The more’.of such books as these, the better for 








Mrs, J. O. WRIGHT 


in the thread that they were steal- 
ing, have all the unexpectedness of 
the real, and do not look in the 
least like museum specimens. 
(Macmillan Co.) 





An Epigram of Porson 


TO THE EDITORS 
OF THE CRITIC :— 
Some years ago I clipped from 
the Newcastle Chronicle of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne the following let- 
ter, which may be of interest to 
some of your readers. 
YORK, PENN. C. ). Woop. 





In his recent work ‘‘Cap and 
Gown,” Mr. Whibley has given a 
version of one of Porson’s epigrams 
which I have good reason to believe 
cannot be the correct one. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Whibley, the epi- 
gram to which | refer runs as fol- 
lows, the italics being my own :— 

‘* The Germans in Greek 

Are sadly to seek ; 

Not five in five score, 

And ninety-five more, 

Save only Hermann, 

And Hermann’s a German.” 
If the above were the correct ver- 
sion, it would be simply nonsense. 
Now, it so happened that this iden- 
tical epigram was written in ink, . 
and in a smail, neat hand, on the 
inside of the cover of Porson’s own 
copy of his ‘‘ Euripides,” a work 
which was in my possession from 
the year 1840 until about 1857, 
when somebody must have ‘‘ annexed” it, for the book, which I 
much prized, suddenly disappeared, leaving its remembrance only 
behind. . The lines written on the cover of this book, which, as I 
have said, was the author’s own copy, were given as follows, and I 
think it will be readily seen that Porson’s shaft was aimed, not at 
the Germans, as Mr. Whibley would have it, but at the English :— 

‘* The Anglish in Greek Save only Hermann, i 

Are sadly to seek ; And Hermann’s a German, 

Not five in five scure, oh, a 

Or ninety-five more 
The concluding line, by making an exception in favor of a single Ger- 
man, clearly indicates that the learned professor intended to snub 
his countrymen for their indifferent knowledge of Greek. I may 
also add that the above epigram was written both in Greek and 
English. on the cover of the book mentioned; but, if I remember 
rightly, the initials ‘*R, P.” were appended only to the English 
version I have quoted, Should these lines meet the eye of the 
present holder of Richard Porson’s copy of his ‘‘ Euripides,” to 
which I have referred, possibly he may feel disposed to substan- 
tiate my statement fro dono publico. 

ALEXANDER WATT, Balham, Surrey. 























The Pity of the Leaves 


VENGEFUL across the cold November moors, 

Loud with ancestral shame there came the bleak 
Sad wind that shrieked, and answered with a shriek, 
Reverberant through lonely corridors. 

The old man heard it; and he heard, perforce, | 
Words out of lips that were no more to speak— 
Words of the past that shook the old man’s cheek 
Like dead, remembered footsteps on old floors. ~ 


And then there were the leaves that plagued him so!— 
The brown, thin leaves that on the stones outside 
Skipped with a freezing whisper. Now and then 
They stopped, and stayed there—just to let him know 
How dead they were; but if the old man cried, 

They fluttered off like withered souls of men. 


EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. 





Mr. Davis and His Comrades Again 


IF EVER there was a mild answer that turned away wrath, it 
-was Mr. Davis's letter in The Critic of Sept. 26. The following 
paragraph from the Kansas City Star of Oct. 4 is only one of 
numerous newspaper com- 
ments that indicate how com- 
pletely the attitude of his com- 
rades of the press has been 
changed by the publication of 
his manly denial of an injurious 
charge ;— 

‘* The recent letter of Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis to the 
New York Critic shows a re- 
spect for the opinion of the 
American public which is high- 
ly creditable toits author. For 
some reason this young man, 
who has made many valuable 
and agreeable contributions to 
American literature, has be- 
come the subject of numer- 
ous silly and malicious stories 
which picture him as a cad and 
an ingrate. The fact that he 
is a favorite in fashionable so- 
ciety and lives in a style be- 
coming his station may have 
something to do with the pro- 
pensity of certain scribblers to 
misrepresent him, He would 
doubtless enjoy a more liberal 
measure of personal popularity 
if he cultivated the Bohemian 
plan of life and rendered him- 
self more accessible to the hoz 
pollo, But the communics- 
tion which Mr. Davis makes 
to The Critic will be accepted 
by reasonable and discriminat- 
ing persons as a sufficient con- 
tradiction of the absurd report 
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‘* About a year ago Richard Harding Davis was the subject of 
one of a series of cheerful sketches called ‘ Interviews with Celeb- 
rities, by Themselves,’ with which Jessie M. Wood enlivened this 
page. These sketches were merry burlesques, the ruling idea of 
which was to put into the mouth of the celebrity the precise things 
which he would never under any circumstances have said. The 
spirit of them was so obvious that not even the dullest intelligence 
could have mistaken them for real interviews. It so happened, 
however, that some person entirely devoid of intelligence, con- 
nected with a Pittsburg newspaper, took seriously the Richard 
Harding Davis ‘interview,’ so called, and was horrified at what 
he supposed was Mr. Davis’s expression of contempt for the 
famous ‘ Gallegher ’ sketches and of regret that he had ever been 
a reporter. Carefully expurgating the context, this Pittsburg 
person reprinted the sentence referring to ‘ Gallegher,’ and berated 
Mr. Davis as acad for having made such aremark. This garbled 
extract was promptly copied from the Pittsburg paper into other 
papers, and with appropriate comments started on a pilgrimage 
about the press of the country. 

‘* The Evening World checked its career temporarily by a par- 
agraph calling attention to the facts and announcing that hereafter 
in copies printed for its circulation in Pittsburg and other news- 
paper offices the words ‘This is a joke,’ in red ink, would be 
plainly stamped upon all ar- 
ticles meant to be humorous, 
The ghost slept for several 
months after that, and then it 
turned up unexpectedly in the 
columns of an eminently re- 
spectable Boston newspaper, 
treated, as before, with the 
utmost seriousness, With 
such backing it quickly made 
a second tour of the country. 

‘*Mr. Davis, returning 
about this time from a long 
sojourn in Europe, got his first 
glimpse of the ghost when he 
inspected the accumulated 
work of his clipping bureau. 
He also took it seriously, as, 
indeed, he well might, never 
having seen the original ‘ in- 
terview,’ and he promptly 
wrote for The Critic a solid 
column’ of bitterness about 
the unknown enemy who had 
so misrepresented him and 
abused his beloved ‘ Galle- 
gher.’ Following this, the 
very esteemed Harper's 
Weekly has gone chasing the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp over the 
swamps, and editorially con- 
demns the villain who has so 
maligned Mr. Davis, Evident- 
ly this ghost will not down. 
It is too bad, but Mr. Davis 
may as well make up his mind 
to meet everywhere through 
life the phantom of these words 











that he remembers with shame 
his connection with the press 
as a reporter, and other libels 
of a similar character, The careful reader finds in the stories of 
Mr. Davis a quality of humanity which is a sufficient refutation of 
the arraignment that he is lacking either in sympathy or that native 
good sense which is an essential component of good breeding. 
There are, in many of his sketches, rare touches of tenderness 
which betoken a noble mind and a gentle heart; which could not 
‘ proceed from an arrogant nature. In the. eyes of those who are 
able to rightly interpret these” infallible signs, Richard Harding 
Davis stood fully absolved of the charge of hateful pride even be- 
fore the appearance of his manly defense in Zhe Critic. Now 
that he has spoken, all good Americans will feel a new pride in the 
career of a richly-gifted young man who is known to all English- 
speaking people through his fascinating tales,” 
Under the heading ‘‘A Literary Ghost,” 7he Evening World 
of Oct. 10 gave this interesting explanation of the origin of the 
libel on Mr. Davis, which called forth his letter of protest :— 


RICHARD HarpDING Davis 


he never said. ‘That he ex- 
pressed contempt for ‘ Galle- 
’ gher’ and despised himself for 
having been a reporter will be referred to in all his obituaries when 
he is dead, and he is fortunate if he keeps it off his gravestone. 
‘* All of which proves that a plain, ordinary fool can make more 
trouble than a score of wise men can mend.” 


The Chicago Record, devotes a column to an excylpation of 
Mr. Davis from the charge of being disdainful of journalism and 
journalists. It tells an anecdote of a story that was submitted 
for publication in Harper's Weekly, but was returned by Mr. 
Davis, with the following letter, in his own handwriting :— 


**T write ‘you mally about this story, because I want to ask you 
not to submit it elsewhere. I would not like to see it in print, and I 
fear that if offered further it will be published. For my part I;would 
not dare to use it, for the reason that there are already too many pedple 
who are anxious to have a chance to say that the ne per-worker is a 
person morally reprehensible, and I do not want these to have the satis- 
faction of saying that one newspaper man who ought to know wrote and 
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another newspaper man who ought to know published a narrative depict- 
ing a reporter as a drunkard and a cad.” 


The accompanying portrait of Mr. Davis is by Pach. 





Two Distinguished Lecturers 
PROF, EDWARD DOWDEN 


OF ALL the distinguished men-of-letters from abroad who have 
visited us during the current year, none represents the broad field 
of literature more eminently than Prof, Edward Dowden of Trinity 
College, Dublin, whose lectures at Princeton, last month, formed 
one of the most significant features of the sesquicentennial pro- 
gram. University life and work have made Prof. Dowden more of 
a scholar than an author, a critic rather than a poet. He is prob- 
ably best known as a critic of Shakespeare, though his studies of 
the Georgian and early Victorian poets hold a position of highest 
rank, his life of Shelley being and promising to remain the standard 
life of that poet. The later literature was the theme of the six 
Princeton lectures, the subject being ‘‘ The French Revolution in 
English Literature,’’ Introductory to his subject, Prof. Dowden em- 





phasized the importance of the study of philosophy and history 
for the thorough understanding of literature, the literary productions 
of an age reflecting most clearly its thought, its passions and 
emotions, From this ae. the varied tendencies of English 
literature from an early date to the pre-Revolutionary period were 
reviewed. The earliest phase of his subject thus approached, the 
lecturer defined the influences, vague at first, but eventually as- 
suming tahgible form, that combined to effect the pre-Revolution- 
ary literary movement, first visible in the poetry of William Cow- 
per, and in the writings of such authors as Rousseau and Hannah 
More. The progress of science and the application of scientific 

‘ methods to the investigation of social and political as well as nat- 
ural phenomena, the influence df Classicism, which metamor- 
phosed the concrete into the abstract, the simplification of all forms 
and manners, which culminated with the fall of Jacobinism, were 
the chief sources of pre-Revolutionary inspiration, well evidenced 
in such a book as ‘‘ Sandford and Merton ”’ 

Of the Revolutionary period itself, the theorists were William 
Godwin and his wife. What Godwin was for the men of his 
time, Mary Wollstonecraft was in behalf of her sex. As the one 
philosophised upon the ideal man, the other depicted the ideal 
woman, Prof. Dowden vindicates Godwin of the errors and fal- 
lacies which characterize his works, by making them the result of 
the spirit of the time in which he lived. His books had a won- 

' derful effect upon the younger minds of the day; his teachings are 
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re-echoed in the writings of Shelley. 


Mary Wullstonecraft’s 
‘* Vindication of the Rights of Women” may give a wrong im- 
pression of the author, who was a noble and lovable character, 
deeply sensible of the wrongs of her sex, but mistaken. as to 


woman's real function in society.’ With Godwin, the visionary re- 
former of the Revolutionary period, Prof. Dowden contrasted Ed- 
mund Burke, the practical reformer and anti-revolutionist. In 
Burke he finds a rare example of perfect equilibrium between the 
intellect and the passions, a who/e man, not fragmental. In him 
deep thought is lighted up by fine imagination and sentiment. 
Duty to God was the foundation of his theory of government; he 
approved neither monarchy nor democracy in the abstract, He 
did not look far enough into the future, but desired to preserve 
what was best in his own world. 

Prof, Dowden calls Burns the ‘‘ peasant poet of equality.”” The 
influence of the Revolution was very strong upon Burns's life. His 
democratic feeling shines out in ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” He expressed the negative and positive sides of equality. 
Nowhere has the dignity of the life of the poor been so sweetly 
depicted as in ‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” That the spirit of 
the Revolution was at once emotional and intellectual is evinced in 
such poems as Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” and ‘‘ The Re- 
cluse” of Wordsworth. The development of the ego, or personal 
element, during this time is in strong contrast with the classical 
period, when literature expressed the teelings of society in general, 
and under this influence, lyrical poetry, languishing in Queen 
Anne’s time, revived. Southey was a persistent reformer, and in 
this a revolutionist. The literary expressions of his more mature 
years are a natural development of the vigorous sentiments of his 
youth, The works of Coleridge are revolutionary in that they de- 
mand a new, a higher and truer interpretation to be placed upon 
questions moral, political and theological, 

Prof. Dowden’s fifth lecture was entitled ‘‘ Recovery and Re- 
action: Wordsworth.”” Wordsworth’s early relations with the 
Revolution were shown in ‘‘ The Prelude."’ He was not the calm, 
quiet, simple, benign character he is commonly thought to have 
been, but from youth, a man stern, strong in passions, at times 
even wrathful or revengeful. He was deeply affected by the Revo- 
lution while in Paris, even to thinking himself the fated rescuer of 
France. Later, after losing his early faith in the Revolution, he 
did not lose sight of the dignity of manhood. He returned to 
nature and affected the simplification movement of his time. The 
younger spirits in literature opposed the war against the French 
Republic, but supported it when it was directed against a French 
despotism under Napoleon, Byron, Moore and Shelley carried on 
the ‘‘Renewed Revolutionary Advances,’’ After Waterloo, 
Europe was still far from free; a spirit of ‘unrest pervades the 
literature of the times. Landor’s position is conspicuous here, 
the intellectual aristocrat whose writings, calm and dignified, are 
in strong contrast with a life full of vigor and passion, Byron 
strikes a discordant chord, both in his life and in his writings, 
His vigorous nature, in which mingled so much of the noble and 
the ignoble, could not subsist upon ideas. Prof. Dowden apolo- 
gized that he had nothing new to present in the life of Shelley. 
He showéd that Shelley’s ideals were expressed in his poetry, his 
practical ideas in his prose. Possessed of poetical ardor, he 
lacked scientific insight. 

Prof. Dowden’s presence and delivery are distinctly pleasing and 
impressive, without attaining that pitch which is designated as 
magnetic. This is possibly owing to the fact that he read his 
lectures. He is, above all, a teacher, not an orator, so fully 
charged with his subject that he gives one the impression of hav- 
ing a great fund in reserve, His statements are marvelously 
clear, his use of simile graceful and striking. |The characteristics 
of his race are evident in his earnest and florid style, rather than 
in his oratory. Not fluent, but forceful, impressive without being 
dramatic, is the manner in which Prof, Dowden delivered these, 
His only lectures in America at this time. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER. 





: PROF. WILHELM DORPFELD 


THE INTEREST in the life of the past may vary with different 
ages of mankind, but it is none the less a thing undying. A strik- 
ing proof of this, and a practical illustration of the present interest 
felt in Hellenic antiquity, is to be found in the attention which the 
archzological lectures of the German scholar Dérpfeld have been 
attracting in America. 

Prof, Wilhelm Dérpfeld, Ph.D., LL.D., who has the distinction, 
among other honors, of being First Secretary of the Imperial 
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German Archeological Institute at Athens, was invited by several 












American universities to deliver six lectures on the recent excava- 
tions in Greece and Asia Minor. The attendance at his first Co- 
lumbia lecture, last week, was so great that many persons had to 
be turned away from the doors of Hamilton Hall, owing to lack of 
accommodation in the lecture-room. Arrangements were accord- 
ingly made for Prof. Dérpfeld to deliver the remaining addresses 
of the series in the hall of the New York Academy of Medicine, in 
West 44th Street. 

As Prof. Dérpfeld is an acknowledged authority on Grecian 
archeology, it is unnecessary to add anything in regard to his 
scholarly work; but his success as a lecturer is as pronounced as 
it is well-deserved. Although he speaks to his auditors only in 
German, the clear- 
ness of his utterance, 
the gravity of his 
words, and the. ad- 
mirably logical way 
in which he presents 
his material, seem al- 
most of themselves 
to convey under- 
standing to his listen- 
er, even without 
special knowledge of 
the subject or ac- 
quaintance with the 
language. But there 
are other aids, as 
well. A printed ab- 
stract of the lecture 
is placed in the hand 
of each auditor; the 
subject itself is natur- 
ally attractive; fine 
stereopticon views 
serve as illustrations 
and guides. And, 
then, there are those 
happy landmarks and 
sign-posts, the proper 
names and technical 
designations, which 
are generally alike in German and English; these help out, and, 
combined with the winning and convincing manner of the speaker, 
enable almost everyone to follow what is said from the beginning 
to the end. 

The first lecture of the course was devoted to Troy and the Tro- 
jan Citadel; it described the character of the various strata and 
layers that have been examined with the help of the archzologist’s 
shovel, and which contribute to make these remains in Asia Minor 
probably the most interesting group of ruins for investigation of 
historical and prehistoric antiquity in the world. Olympia, Tiryns, 
Mycenae, the Acropolis at Athens and other places that have been 
the scene of enthusiastic researches and of important discovery, 
formed subjects for special treatment at different lectures. 

But, among the six, the lecture of most general interest, doubt- 
less, was that devoted to the Theatre of Dionysus at Athens; this 
gave the interested listeners an opportunity of hearing Dérpfeld 
support the views that have made him famous, through his arguing 
that the Greek theatre did not have a raised stage. To the gen- 
eral student of dramatic history the theory of the absence of a 
raised stage seems absolutely untenable at first sight; but even the 
skeptic begins to waver as he hears Prof. Dérpfeld portraying the 
conditions of the Greek theatre as contrasted with the Roman 
theatre, and hears the arguments brought forward against the 
Greek skéné, wooden building, and proskénéon, decoration, as al- 
luding to a stage. As further literary and monumental illustratiorfs 
are presented, the question begins to arise whether the architectural 
statement of Vitruvius in regard to thé Greek stage be not after all 
anerror. Presently, the talented scholar and skilful advocate on 
the platform has carried his hearer so far along that the doubt be- 
comes more positive, and he is forced. to agree with the pleading of 
the gifted archeologist, that the Athenian chorus and actors were not 
separated from each other by the dividing gulf of high stage and 
low orchestra, but that they stood on the same level, in the dancing 
place about the altar, and acted together, side by side, as in the 
‘*Suppliants”” of Aeschylus. The scene of many another Athenian 
drama thus conceived becomes more graphic and real, and invol- 
untarily at the close of the lecture a large part of the audience was 
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enough impressed to be ready to agree with the Professor’s view 
that the Greek theatre did not possess an elevated stage. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 





The Lounger 


I WONDER IF THE GRAMOPHONE is going to displace the 
stenographer. Of course it will not do away. with the typewriter, 
for that is an essential part of the business. But it saves the 
time of the stenographer, which, in these days of time-saving, is 
an important thing. A man who uses a gramophone constantly, 
tells me that itis like having two stenographers. He talks into 
his machine and hands therrecords over to his typewriter, who reads 
them off on her gramophone and writes them out on the type- 
writer. A man must know pretty well what he is going to say 
to the gramophone, unless he wants to be taking his words back 
all the time. There are a good many arguments in its favor. 
One is that a man can get up in the middle of the night and talk 

“into his gramophone, when it might be impossible to get hold of 
a stenographer. And only think of the inspired poet with a 


gramophone! He may.wake up from a beautiful dream and, 
before it is forgotten, read it off into his ‘‘gram” (the other 
instrument is called the ‘‘ phone’’) at white heat. And then, 


again, there is nothing embarrassing’ about a gramophone. A 
latter-day poet might be embarrassed at times to dictate his verses 
into the ear of a stenographer, particularly a young lady stenogra- 
pher; but to pour them into the recording cylinder of a gramophone 
would bring no blush to his cheek—-nor to the instrument’s. 

* * #* 


THE RIGHT HON. and Right Rev. Frederick Temple, D.D., 
Bishop of London, Provincial Dean of Canterbury and Dean of the 
Chapels Royal, who has been appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Primate of all England, to succeed the late Archbishop Ben- 
son, like many of his predecessors has been Master of Rugby. 
He contributed the first of the famous ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” and 
has published a volume of ‘Sermons Preached in Rugby Chapel 
in 1850-60."". He was Bampton lecturer at Oxford in 1894. 


*’- * * 


THE RIGHT REV. MANDELL CREIGHTON, whose portrait is 
here reproduced from a drawing in The /ilustrated London News, 
has recently been appointed to the Bishopric of London, on Dr. 
Temple’s elevation to the Primacy. Born in 1843, he had a dis- 
tinguished career at Oxford, where for a time he worked as Fellow 
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and Tutor of Merton, his own college. The fact that his first living 
was in the diocese of Durham brought him into relations with Dr. 
Lightfoot which were the means of opening to him a position at 
Cambridge. When. the Dixie Professorship of Ecclesiastical 
History was founded in 1884, he was asked to fill the chair, which 
he left in 1890 to succeed Dr. Magee at Peterborough. He has 
won a high place among living historians, mainly, though not 
wholly, in the ecclesiastical department; and, although his new , 
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post requires statesmanlike qualities which are not always found in 
a student, yet an even greater historical authority, Dr. Stubbs, has 
proved a successful administrator of an important diocese, and 
precedent is thus in Dr. Creighton’s favor. * 
* * * 
* IN THE MATTER of the Macmonnies ‘‘Bacchante,’’ the plot 
thickens. Almost simultaneously with the report that the Art Com- 
mission, which declined to accept it for the courtyard of the Boston 
Public Library, has recon- 
sidered its decision and ac- 
cepted the work, comes 
the sad intelligence that the 
mould from which it was 
cast has been broken, in 
Paris; that the sculptor is 
prostrated by the accident ; 
and that he may have to 
recall the original in order 
to make a replica for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. It 
will be remembered, per- 
haps, that the French Gov- 
ernment wished to pur- 
chase the original for the 
Luxembourg, but that Mr. 
Macmonnies had promised 
it to Mr. McKim, the archi- 
tect, who graciously offered 
to turn it over to the Li- 
brary, It looked at one 
time as if France would 
get it.. If she had, perhaps 
the Boston Public Library 
would have adopted the 
suggestion for a statue con- 
veyed by the accompanying 
sketch. The electrotype 
from which this picture is printed is borrowed from a famous New 
York weekly, to which, however, I am asked not to credit it by 
name, as it was reproduced therein from another periodical, the one 
in which it originally appeared being unknown to the editor to whose 
courtesy I myself am indebted. In justification, or at least in ex- 
planation, of the Art Commission’s attitude, it is said that the 
original statue had not been seen when its original action was 
taken, but only a copy of it. This afforded a loophole for escape 
from a position that was not altogether free from absurdity. 
*_ * * 


SEVERAL GIFTS WHICH THE Library does not feel obliged to 
refuse have been reported to the Trustees by Mr. Putnam, the 
Librarian. One is a fund of $10,000, the income of which is to be 
expended in the purchase of rare editions of verse and prose, each 
book to bear an ex-libris designating it to be in the Longfellow 
Memorial Collection. This gift is from a woman living in Chicago, 
who some time ago made a larger offer of money to the Library for 
literature of less scope and restricted circulation—an offer which, 
because conditions went with it, the Trustees declined. Another 
of the new gifts is a beautiful library tabie of mahogany, used by 
George Ticknor—a desk table, in three sections—accompanied by 
seventy-two folio volumes of old engravings, presented by Mr. 
Ticknor’s family. A third donation is the beginning of a collec- 
tion of books and manuscripts by and about Walt Whitman, the 
gift of the poet’s old friend Dr. Bucke of London, Ontario, 

* * 

I AM INFORMED by one who knows that Mr. Edward W. Bok 
did not go to the Mediterranean for his wedding trip. He was 
married quietly—and some of the newspapers have not forgiven 
him for this,—and no one outside of his family knew where he 
went on his wedding journey. Instead of going abroad, he sought 
- the seclusion of the New Hampshire hills, and there passed his 
honeymoon. Mr. Bok is a victim of the newspaper paragrapher, 
and has had many things attributed to him that he never said, and 
many things that he never did. 

* * * 

CoL. T. W. HIGGINSON writes to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Suggesting a.library for the kitchen. As might be expected, he 
does not suggest trash even for those who perform the humble but 
important duties of cook. I think, however, that he must have in 
mind the New England ‘‘ help,” for I do not believe that the aver- 
age cook outside of that charmed circle would read the little library 
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that he has selected for her entertainment andinstruction. ‘‘ Black 
Beauty” she might venture upon, if she happened to be a colored 
cook, in the hope of finding one writer who appreciated the charms 
of her race; not otherwise. ‘‘ Thus,” says Col. Higginson, ‘*we 
can appeal to Ireland with ‘ Handy Andy’ and ‘Castle Daly’; to 
Scotland with Mrs, Barr's ‘A Border Shepherdess’; to Scandi- 
navia with Auerbach’s ‘Little Barefoot’; to Italy with Craw- 
ford’s ‘ Marzio’s Crucifix’; to England with Besant’s ‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men’; to Holland with Mrs. Dodge’s ever- 
popular ‘ Hans Brinker.’ For this country, Miss Alcott, already 
named, appeals to the Eastern-bred reader, and we may add Mrs. 
Jackson's ‘Ramona’ and Octave Thanet’s ‘ Stories of a Western 
Town’ for Western life, and ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ for the old-time 
South, with Stockton’s ever-amusing ‘The Lady or the Tiger? 
and Other Stories." For actual history we may find room for 
Coffin's ‘ Daughters of the Revolution,’ and—if it is not taking an 
unfair advantage—for my own ‘ Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.’ For the-ideal side there is Mrs, Chenoweth’s at- 
tractive ‘Stories of the Saints,’ written in a spirit so broad that all 
may read it in sympathy. For poetry we will put in Longfellow’s 
‘ Evangeline’ and Agnes Repplier’s ‘Book of Famous Verse,’ 
Add to these Miss Parloa’s admirable ‘ Kitchen Companion,’ and 
why have we not a good nest-egg, at least, for our library for the 
kitchen ?” 
*. * *& 

THERE ARE some books in this list that might be spelled out 
in the kitchen, but from my experience with servants of various 
nationalities, I do not think that these would be the books of their 
choice, The Italian cook that’l had once, who could make spa- 
ghetti fit for the King of Italy, would never have read ‘‘ Marzio’s 
Crucifix.” On the other hand, I did have a French cook who 
read ‘‘The Mysteries of Paris” when she was not consulting 
‘* Napoleon’s Dream Book.” I also had an Irish cook who read 
Carlyle and Thackeray. I know that she did, for she said to me 
one day :—‘*‘ Mr, Carlyle did not care much for the Irish, I think.” 
‘*Why do you think that?”’ I asked, astonished that she knew 
even the name. ‘‘I judge from his Irish Note-Book. Now, Mr, 
Thackeray wrote against the Irish, but I don’t mind what he said, 
for he seems to have said it in fun; but Mr, Carlyle is-very bitter, 
he must really have hated Ireland,” Now, this cook who knew 
her Carlyle and her Thackeray, you will admit, was an excep- 
tion to the rule. If I had another like her, I should fit her up 
such a library as Col. Higginson suggests; but she was a rara 
avis both as a cook and as an amateur of books, 

*_ * * 


I HOPE: THAT Mr. Henry L. Nelson will forgive me for calling 
attention to the fact, but I cannot help saying that Harper's 
Weekly was never more readable than it is under his editorship. 
He has brought the daily journalist’s news instincts to his editorial 
work, and has made the Week/y a live newspaper. Its editorials are 
among the best that are written in this country, and all the depart- 
ments show the guiding of an experienced hand. This is apropos 
of nothing in particular, but it has been on my mind to say it for 
some time past. 


* * * 
MR. PAUL M. PAINE writes to me from the editorial rooms of 
the Syracuse Pos/:—‘‘A common misdemeanor against the 


Queen’s English, as well as against the English of the people of 
the United States, is the use of the abbreviation don't with the 
third person singular, I had this fact forcibly and effectually called 
to my notice by being accused of the misdemeanor, in conversa- 
tion, myself; and I have since found a goodly, though hetero- 
geneous, company of fellow-culprits, I have caught Lorenzo, in 
‘The Day of Their Wedding,’ saying, ‘1 presume she don’t mean 
any harm by it’; and Capt. Davis, in Stevenson’s ‘ Ebb Tide,’ add- 
ing the clause ‘ which she don’t’ to certain of his utterances; and 
Mrs, Davis's Dr. Warrick using the words ‘1 have my own occupa- 
tions, a kind which sogiety don’t touch.’ I am surprised at Dr, 
Warrick, for he is the kind of man who might be expected to be 
careful of his English. Likewise, Mr. Pendennis’s friend Foker, 
although he does claim, and with justice, to be ‘rather downy,’ 
and to ‘know what's o'clock tolerable well,’ misuses his don'/s ; 
and nobody wonders, But Lydia Languish, brought up under the 
eye of Mrs. Malaprop, says, between pouts, ‘I wonder he don’t 
begin’; and Lydia is supposed to have been fastidiously reared,” 


* * * 
‘* AS FOR NEWSPAPER writing,” Mr. Paine continues, ‘‘ it is not 


at all queer that the Labor Independent of somewhere in Ohio, 
should, in its haste to solve all existing problems, let ‘the Presi- 
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dent don’t seem to care a snap’ get past its proof-readers; but 
look at the /nter-Ocean/ This journal holds a place in the front 
rank of newspapers in a city of newspapers that are not only 
‘great’ but good. Yet it allows its editorial paragrapher to say, 
in cold type: ‘Why don’t the New York Wor/d pop forty-seven 
questions or so at Tom Reed?’ Bad enough, surely; but how 
much worse to find the Toronto G/ode, which is more marvellously 
proper than even the Philadelphia Ledger, saying ‘ He don’t know 
what he wants’!”’ . 





New Books and New Editions 

THE ‘‘ Edinburgh Illustrated Edition of the Poems and Songs 
of Robert Burns” makes a neat appearance in four small volumes, 
of which the first is devoted to the essay on the life and character 
of the poet by Prof. Nichols, which was originally printed in 1882. 
The photogravure illustrations, after drawings by Mr. Marshall 
Brown, are uncommonly pleasing, notably those in which but few 
figures occur, such as the frontispiece to Volume II. and the picture 
of Tam O'Shanter at the inn fireside, On the small scale of a 
book illustration, the process, even when- most carefully manipu- 
lated, does not seem capable of reproducing well such compositions 
as Mr. Brown's picture of Halloween, in which the figures are not 
well distinguished from one another, and whatever expressiveness 
the artist may have given to their countenances has been lost. In 
the matters of notes, glossary and index the edition is well sup- 
plied. (J. B. Lippincott Co.)——‘*SELECT Porms of Robert 
Burns,” arranged in chronological order, with an introduction by 
Andrew J. George, M.A., forty pages of notes and glossary, ought 
to be a useful book to the student who wants only the best of 
Burns, together with such biographical and other matter as will 
really aid him to understand and appreciate it. The volume is 
illustrated with well-printed half-tone plates of the Burns mauso- 
leum at Dumfries, the cottage at Ayr, the Tam O’Shanter Inn and 
a reproduction of Nasmyth’s portrait. (D.C. Heath & Co.) 

ete 

A NEW EDITION of the ‘‘ Poems of Robert Browning,” from 
the author's revised text of 1889, is remarkable chiefly for the many 
pages of explanatory and critical notes furnished by the editors, 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, the editors of Poef-Lore. 
In these notes they have aimed to epitomize the gist of each poem, 
*‘or, at most, where the poem demanded such treatment, to sum- 
marize its leading traits and show its outcome.” The edition is, 
therefore, calculated especially for the use of Browning clubs and 
students of the poet. ‘There are illustrations of places and pictures 
mentioned in the poems and several portraits of the author at dif- 
ferent ages. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) BROWNING’S ‘‘ Saul,” 
like most of his dramatic monologues, lends itself readily to illus- 
tration, and Mr. Frank O. Small has been inspired by it to make 
some score of drawings in black-and-white illustrating the life of 
kings and shepherds in ancient Judea. Mr. Small shows a com- 
mendable knowledge of the country and the epoch, and has sup- 
plied a pretty and appropriate cover design. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
THE OXFORD EDITION of ‘‘ The Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron,”’ is a reprint of the Murray edition of 1867, in the two-col- 
umn form long and happily obsolete. It is printed on very thin but 
Opaque paper, styled on the paper cover ‘‘ India paper,” but which 
is not the paper known by that name to book collectors. On the 
other hand, it must be said for the edition that it presents the poems 
in a handy size and in readable type at a moderate price. The 
binding is dark red, and the edges are rubricated and gilt. (New 
York: Henry Frowde.). 








* * * 


Mrs, LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON'’s ‘Lazy Tours in Spain 
and Elsewhere” is very agreeable reading, though it takes one 
over ground much travelled and bewritten. The ‘‘elsewhere”’ in- 
cludes Rome, Florence, Paris, Switzerland, some of the French, 
German and English cures—Aix-les-Bains, Carlsbad, Marienbad, 
Tunbridge Wells, etc.—Nuremberg, and Yorkshire. Some of 
the sketches were evidently written several years ago—for instance, 
before the railway over the Briinig Pass in Switzerland had su- 
perseded the lumbering diligences; and there are occasional slips 
in geography, as in locating Darligen (no longer a stopping-place 
for the steamers) on Lake Brienz instead of Lake Thun. But 
these are trifles that do not affect the general accuracy and attract- 
iveness of the book. The lady is an experienced traveler who 
knows how to do in Rome as the Romans do, and therefore has a 
good time where others less at home in foreign lands find much to 
growl about, and at the same time sees far more of the real every- 
day life of the country than the average tourist does. The mere 
guide-book matter in her record of travel is reduced to the mini- 
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mum; and even if we have been over the same routes ourselves, 

we may find that this keen-eyed, sympathetic observer has noted 

sundry novel and characteristic features of European scenery, life, 

and character which we had failed to detect. (Roberts Bros.) 
-_* * 


MME. B. R. BELLOC’s ‘‘In a Walled Garden”’ is an entertain- 
ing collection of papers, most of which deal with people whom she 
has known during the past forty years or more, including Mrs, 
Jameson, with whom she was in Rome before the city had been 
invaded by railways and ‘‘ restoration” ; May Howitt, Lady Geor- 
giana Fullerton, ‘‘ Montagus and Procters,” among whom are the 
editor of Bacon, and ‘‘ Barry Cornwall” and his daughter Adelaide ; 
Cardinal Manning, Catherine Booth of Salvation Army renown; 
George Eliot in her earlier days, Count Adolphe de Circourt and 
Adelaide de Montgolfier. ‘‘ A Chapter on War,” which is one of 
the most interesting papers, is a vivid picture of life in the suburbs 
of Paris in 1870, based on personal experience. ‘‘ Joseph Priestley 
in Domestic Life”’ throws new light on the history of the great 
chemist and theologian, of whom Mme. Belloc’s mother was a 
pupil in her girlhood. _A few essays on miscellaneous subjects— 
‘* The Modesty of Nature,” ‘‘ Living Well to the Front,” ‘* Social- 
ism,” etc.—fill out the volume. The author’s opinions are natu- 
rally colored by her Roman Catholic belief, especially in her estimate 
of the present 7ég#me in Italy; but in general she is tolerant and 
just in her judgment of things political as well as literary, and the 
book throughout is very pleasant reading. (Macmillan Co.) 

* * 


SHELLEY'S TRANSLATION of ‘‘The Banquet of Plato” has 
been reprinted in exquisite style. The version, which reproduces 
much of the ‘‘ sweetness and light” of the original, was the occu- 
pation of some midsummer holidays in 1818. Shelley, writing 
from the baths of Lucca on July 10, says to the Gisbornes:—‘‘ I 
am employed just now, having little better to do, in translating into 
my faint and inefficient periods, the divine eloquence of Plato's 
Symposium; only as an exercise, or, perhaps, to give Mary some 
idea of the manners and feelings of the Athenians—so different on 
many subjects from that of any other community that ever existed.”’ 
He accomplished the task, he elsewhere tells us, in the morning 
hours of ten days. The ‘‘prefatory essay” is a mere fragment, 
but we should be sorry to miss it. (Chicago: Way & Williams.) 
‘* THAT DOME IN AIR” is the somewhat fanciful and obscure 
title of a collection of papers on poetry and the poets, by Mr. John 
Vance Cheney, which, as the preface tells us, were originally pre- 
pared as lectures for various audiences, They deal thoughtfully and 
sympathetically with the relation of poetry to life, particularly to relig- 
ion, and with some of our leading American poets—Emerson, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant and Whitman (who is neither 
overrated, as the fashion nowadays is, nor unduly d sparaged), and 
with a few English poets —Blake, Cowper, and Wordsworth, The 
closing paper, entitled ‘‘ A Forgotten Volume,” is upon Lowth's 
‘*Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.” which, from our own remem- 
brance of the book, though we have not seen it for forty years, 
we can heartily agree with Mr. Cheney in commending ‘‘ to young 
and old, to all ranks and classes from shoeblack to scholar.” (A. 
C. McClurg & Co.) 





* * * 


A FAIR proportion of the posters reproduced in black-and-white 
and on asmall scale in ‘* Posters in Miniature ”’ are such as are worth 
preserving in that fashion. One or two of Beardsley’s oddities, 
the Don Quixote of the Beggarstaff brothers, some of Mr. Will 
H. Bradley’s border designs, Chéret’s crayon sketches for posters, 
and designs by Eugéne Granet, Ibels, Steinlen and others now 
well-known through many reproductions, are among these, Others, 
which were effective as originally printed on a large scale and in 
colors, are not desirable ina book. The absence of any new designs 
showing originality or uncommon merit of any kind seems to 
prove that poster-designing has seen its best days. (R. H. Rus- 
sell & Son.)———-WE ARE pleased to see that Mr. Isaac H. Brom- 
ley’s refreshing tribute to ‘‘ Our Chauncey,”’ with its brilliant illus- 
trations by Dan Beard and C. D. Gibson, has reached a second 
edition. It deserves the honor, for a more delightful feast of 
chestnuts served with Attic salt it would be difficult to imagine. 
Gibson’s pictures of the bored dinner-party, of the confab be- 
tween Bacchus and Jupiter and of the prize-fighting Hercules, and 
Beard’s of the district messenger Mercury, are capital, but most 
charming of all to our mind is the drawing of the banquet presided 
over by the ‘‘ fairy-like figure of Chauncey Depew.” (The Re- 
public Press.) f 


*- * &* 
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‘‘BROWN HEATH AND BLUE BELLS” is another of Mr. William 
Winter’s charming booklets made up of sketches of travel mingled 
with literary criticism, of which ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England” was the 
pioneer. This one, as its title suggests, is mainly devoted to Scot- 
land, taking us to the Border country, Iona, Glencoe, the Holy 
Isle, Dunfermline, St. Andrews, aptly called ‘‘the Canterbury of 
Scotland,” and other interesting localities beyond the Tweed; but 
papers on Tewkesbury and Salisbury and Stratford, with several 
on California, are added, and tributes in prose or verse to George 
Arnold, Fitz-James O’Brien, Charles Dawson Shanley, Rufus 
Choate, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Joseph Jefferson, A poem, 
‘*On the Verge,’’ concludes the book—‘‘to suit a farewell,” the 
preface tells us,—but we will hope it may prove, like certain theat- 
rical farewells, only the first of a series. We should be sorry to 
take it literally. (Macmillan Co.) ‘* THE MEDITERRANEAN 
Trip,” by Mr. Noah Brooks, is a compact guide to the principal 
points on the shores of the western Mediterranean and the Levant, 
with good maps and illustrations from photographs. Practical in- 
formation in regard to the voyage, hotels, money matters, etc. is 
included. We note one curious little slip in the paragraph con- 
cerning bell-time on shipboard: the modification caused by the 
‘*dog-watch ” is not mentioned. The book will be welcome to the 
rapidly increasing throng of tourists who take this delightful winter 
trip, and ‘* fills a long-felt want.”’ In fact, the work is so well done 
that it can be most cordially commended to the traveler as an indis- 
pensable part of his outfit. Though the book is small enough for 
the pocket, the type is clear and of good size, (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 





* * 


Ir was an excellent idea of the editor and publishers of the 
Heroes of the Nations series to reprint Washington Irving’s 
‘‘ Christopher Columbus: His Life and Voyages” as its eighteenth 
volume. Irving’s work is too well-known to require any detailed 
treatment here; and we believe that a reference to the illustrations 
is all that is needed. The frontispiece is of considerable interest, 
as it has been made from the ‘‘ authentic portrait ’’ of Columbus, 
painted by order of Ferdinand and Isabella, now in the possession 
of Mr. William Harrison Bradley of Chicago, United States Con- 
sul at Nice. This picture, according to Mr. Bradley, was stolen 
from the Casa de las Indias, and taken to the Netherlands, where 
a copy of it was made. An engraving from this copy is found in 
Part V. of de Bry’s ‘‘ Grands Voyages.”’ The original found its 
way to France—how, Mr. Bradley does not state,—‘‘ for we find 
Imbert de Lonne, a man-of-letters and the trusted physician of 
the royal family, facing the terrors of Paris during the Revolution 
of 1789 to purchase, at a sale of royal effects, keepsakes of the 
family he had served. Among the articles purchased by him,” 
concludes Mr. Bradley, ‘‘ was this picture of Columbus, and the 
person from whom I purchased it had received the painting from 
the granddaughter of De Lonne.” The other illustrations in the 
book are from many and varied sources, principally old books of 
travel, and from old prints.. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons.) 


*_ * * 


THE POPULARITY of Mr. Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail” is testified to by the appearance of a new edition 
of this invigorating, healthful book of outdoor life, hardship and 
sport. It is good for the dweller in cities to get away occasion- 
ally from desk and counting-house; and it is better for him, per- 
haps, to roam with Roosevelt, Sir Martin Conway or Mr. Chanler, 
than to follow the heroes of romantic fiction, He needs ozone in 
his nostrils and iron in his blood, and the flush of a gallop and the 
breathless excitement of stalking. These, being more real than 
rescues of princesses or duels in the dark, will appeal to him more 
forcibly, and therefore be more beneficial in their effect. ‘* Ranch 
Life” has been out of print for some time, and this new edition, 
brought out at a popular price, cannot fail to get into the same 
condition before the season is far advanced, For a stormy winter 
evening’s entertainment by the fireside, we cannot think of many 
more desirable books than this, especially as the illustrations are 
by Mr. Frederic Remington, who knows ranch life and the hunting 
trail as well.as Mr. Roosevelt knows them. (Century Co.) 


* * * 


‘ 
_ H. SNowDEN Warp and Catharine Weed Ward have produced 
in ‘‘Shakespeare’s Town and Times,” what with text and photo- 
graphic illustrations, a book both useful and attractive. They have 
illustrated nearly every old building in and about Stratford-on- 
Avon from cellar to garret, showing many pretty views of the 
fiver, and have photographed the stone effigy of Sir Thomas 
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Lucy, and a living descendant of the Hathaways, There aremany 
portraits, plans and maps, and we can hardly conceive of a lover 
of the poet doing without the work. An appendix criticises the 
Statement recently published by Mr. John Pym Yeatman, whose 
‘* New Light on Shakespeare’s Lineage,” tracing the poet’s family to 
a Welsh source, is apparently accepted as well-founded. (New 
York: Truslove & Comba.)——-THE PROSPECT of renewed trouble 
in the East makes the appearance of a new edition of Edmondo de 
Amicis’s ‘‘ Constantinople” timely and desirable. «The Stamboul 
Edition is issued in a handsome cover stamped with a Turkish de- 
sign in gold, and is illustrated with many pictures of the city on 
the Golden Horn, Most of these are taken from old engravings, 
but are preferable to the usual inartistic half-tones from photo- 
graphs. They include picturesque views of the great Bazaar, with 
heavy-laden Turkish porters; of the tower of Galata,with a storm 
coming up over the white domes and minarets of the city; of the 
famous floating bridge, the port with its caiques, the market of 
Top-Hané with its trellised fountain, the mosque of Suleiman, and 
the triple wall, There are, also, a few modern photographic illus- 
trations. The translation is by Caroline Tilton. (G. P. Putnam's 


Sons.) 
* * * 


A NEATLY PRINTED and handy edition of Keble’s ‘*‘ Christian 
Year” has been a desideratum. One just issued has the text 
printed in a good, readable type, on paper free from gloss, and is 
adorned with rubricated titles and initial letters, and some excel- 
lent pen-and-ink drawings, suggesting the engravings of Diirer’s 
‘* Little Passion,” by R. Anning Bell. The binding is in dark 
red, stamped with gold. (J. B. Lippincott Co,)——-‘' CONCERN- 
ING FRIENDSHIP: An Every-Day Book,” compiled by Eliza At- 
kins Stone, quotes from Thoreau, Lowell, Addison, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Geoffrey Chaucer, George Washington and a host of 
others, short paragraphs and scraps of verse arranged under the 
days of the months, It is neatly printed, in a small formas, and 
bound in buff and gold. Similar in make-up and in matter is 
‘¢ About Children: What Men and Women Have Said,” compiled 
by Rose Porter. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)——‘‘ RusTic LIFE in 
France,” from the French of André Theuriet, translated by Helen 
B. Dole, is an unexceptionable rendering of a charming book, giv- 
ing a graphic picture of the every-day life of the French peasant 
from seedtime to harvest, in the forest and in the vineyard, the 
domestic spinning and weaving, the family life, the betrothals and 
weddings, the festivals and funerals, the superstitions and folk-lore 
—everything, in short, that is implied in the title. The illustra- 
tions of the French edition, by Léon Lhermitte, are reproduced, 
but not with uniform success, some of them being rather muddy 
and indistinct. This, however, is but a slight drawback to the 
attractiveness of the book, the text of which is by no means de- 
pendent for its interest upon these pictorial additions. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


* * 


IT IS UNUSUAL for a work of limited topographical character, 
like Mr. Samuel Rowe’s ‘‘ Perambulation of the Forest of Dart- 
moor,” to reach a third edition, but such has been the good fortune 
of this book, first published in 1848 and reprinted in 1856, It 
has now been revised and corrected by Mr, J. Brooking Rowe, 
illustrated from drawings by Mr. F. J. Widgery, and brought out 
in elegant form in Exeter and London, The demand for a new 
edition appears to have been mainly due to the exceptionally full, 
minute, and accurate information it gives, compared with the many 
guide. books to the ‘‘ wild and wondrous region "’ which it describes. 
A local monograph could not be more complete and exhaustive. 
The extent, boundaries, etc. of the Moor are defined, with accounts 
of its early inhabitants, its monumental relics, forts and roads, 
villages, geology, petrology and mineralogy, its soil and agriculture, 
mines and their history, convict prisons, quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, its botany, churches, and its literature. The district is only 
about twenty miles square, but it furnishes material for this octavo 
volume of more than 500 pages, with a double-columned index of 
sixteen. There are twenty-five full-page illustrations, with many 
vignettes and woodcuts and four large sectional maps. It is 
a model of what such a work should be, and, though of limited 
interest to the general reader, is a valuable contribution to English 
geography, topography, history, and archeology—a book which 
should be in every large library, public or other, for reference on 
local minutia, such as one often has occasion to look up, but 
is sometimes puzzled to find. (Imported by G. P, Putnam's 
Sons.) 



















Books for the Young 
A New Edition of ‘‘ Leather-Stocking ’’ 
Cooper's Leather-Stocking Tales, JT, Y. Crowell & Co. 

TO A NEw edition of Cooper’s ‘‘ Leather-Stocking Tales,” 
Mr. Brander Matthews has written an elaborate and interesting 
introduction, in which he recounts the chief events in Cooper’s 
life, the circumstances which prepared him for his task and also, 
in a, measure, disqualified him from taking high place among 
artistic writers of fiction. It was not that Cooper was oblivious 
to the demands of art. On the contrary, he took pains with his 
plots and revised much of his work repeatedly; but he never 
attained precision in the sentence, or ease and grace in the para- 
graph. He was not an artist in epithet, Mr. Matthews admits; 
but he denies that his case was so bad as Mark Twain makes it 
out to be. It should, in fact, be remembered that Cooper lacked 
the training which everybody who writes gets nowadays. We 
need not say with Mr. Clemens that he was ‘‘ satisfied” with the 
approximate word; but he had few examples before him to teach 
him the use of the mot propre. Scott is even more slovenly in 
style than Cooper, and Dumas is not much better. 

Cooper’s great qualities, Mr. Matthews points out, are those 
which captivate us in the two writers just mentioned: a vivid 
imagination, quick appreciation of the heroic in character and a 
ceaseless flow of incident and adventure. Of all his works, 
these qualities are most conspicuous in the Leather-Stocking 
romances, the hero of which is also his one great achievement in 
character drawing. Thackeray thought him better than any single 
character in the Waverley Novels; and Lowell ranked him equal 
with Fielding’s Parson Adams and Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
The Leather-Stocking series, therefore, contains Cooper’s most 
enduring work, and it is that which he himself predicted would 
outlast the vogue of all his other romances. The five stories are 
presented, in this new edition, in as many handsomely printed 
volumes, bound in dark green and well illustrated with photo- 
tg after paintings in black-and-white by Mr. Frank T. 

errill, who has very well caught the character of the scenery in 
which the tales are laid and imagined the types of hunters, Indians, 
soldiers and pioneers which Cooper drew from actual life. 





A Trio of Henty Books 
4. At Agincourt, 2. With Cochrane the Dauntless. 3. On the Irra- 
waddy, By G. A. Henty. Illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


AS ARE the days of man upon the earth threescore years and 
_ ten, so are likely to be the books of Henty, which already number 
about sixty. Although full of English titles and various survivals 
of feudalism and old-world toggery of civilization, which are nearly 
meaningless to an American boy, Mr. Henty’s stories are very ac- 
ceptable on this side of the water. They deal with healthy, manly 
human nature that has no boundaries of North or Irish Sea, are 
full of dramatic incidents such as every boy likes, and have a tre- 
mendous amount of ‘‘go”’ and ‘‘snap.” He converts pretty much 
all the earth into outlying districts of England, to be conquered by 
the sons of Old Albion, and his characters all talk excellent En- 
glish, His heroes are splendid fellows, his heroines are very lovely, 
and the enemy is invariably a black-hearted villain. Without being 
anachronistic, this trainer of British Jingoes is not over-scrupulous 
about historic or archzological details. For this year we have 
three books, which take us into medizval France, among the mod- 
ern South American republics and into Burmah in the very early 
days of steam navigation. In ‘‘ At Agincourt” (1), we find our- 
selves in one of Normandy’s feudal castles in the days when En- 
oe frontier was beyond the Channel. Guy Aylmar goes to 

aris with a hostage, as page and bodyguard. Amid the butch- 
ers who, organized as a guild, have seized the city, he sees desper- 
ate fighting, but the ‘* white hoods” are beaten and Guy and Lady 
Marguerite and her children escape and get back to England. 
Thence the youth returns in time to fight at the great battle for 
which the book is named, where English archery won so marvelous 
avictory. This battle is brilliantly described. 

‘* With Cochrane the Dauntless” (2) is the story of that remark- 
able Englishman who at a time of political corruption and mal- 
administration attacked abuses so impetuously that he had to leave 
his country. Entering the service of Chili, he destroyed Spanish 
commerce on the Pacific coast and helped to raise the republic to 
its eminence among South American nations. Afterwards he en- 
tered the service of Brazil. The hero is Steve Embleton, who 
goes out with Cochrane asa midshipman. After many adventures 
in the Malay Archipelago, he reaches South American waters, and 
shares Cochrane’s adventures and perils. Fighting, rescues from 
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assassins, the pursuit and capturing of men-of-war, etc., keep him 
busy until his marriage. And then ‘‘ they lived happily forever 
afterward,” 

‘On the Irrawaddy” (3) is a story of trade and war. An Eng- 
lish boy goes out to join his uncle, who is a trader. Having made 
himself familiar with the peculiarities of the Burman, he serves on 
Sir Archibald Campbell’s Staff. All the wonderful things about 
pagodas, terraces, funnel-looking hats and clothes that have 
neither buttons nor buttonholes, great serpents and lively vermin, 
are told, together with heavy fighting between brown men equipped 
with bamboo spears and bow and arrows and white conquerors in 
red coats, with modern weapons. Mr. Henty, as we know, has a 
happy way of marrying off and settling down his heroes with a 
fortune and a comfortable mansion; so we can repeat here the last 
sentence of the preceding paragraph. 





‘¢‘ The Crowning of Candace ’’ 
By Katharine Pearson Woods. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


THIs IS a new realistic version of the trials of the young girl 
writer, ‘'Sweet Candy,” the daughter of an old-fashioned rector 
in the hill country of Maryland, has her novel, ‘‘ Forged in the 
Fire,” accepted by the well-known firm of Read & Knowall. It 
has the true ring and is successful, for she has put into it the hard 
experience of her lover, Dr. Lansing, among the simple mining 
folk of Gwynoak Furnace. In her childish innocence she grows 
self-conscious, accepts flattery, dispenses interviews, autographs 
and photographs, and becomes estranged from the Doctor. The 
silly girl writes for money, padding unscrupulously, and, of course, 
disappointment soon comes in the shape of adverse reviews and 
rejected manuscripts. Candace visits a friend in a neighboring 
university town to escape from the gossip of the giggling spinster 
and the impudent Mrs. Otterbourne. In the heroine’s discussions 
with the professors the purpose element of the author is fully 
brought out. A book should be ‘‘the quintessence, seven times 
distilled, of one’s sweetest and most sacred experiences.” Just 
as the reader beginsto fear a tragic termination, the story ends 
happily. The slightly Sunday-school tone of the book is relieved 
here and there by delicious morsels of humor and striking views 
of art and life. On the whole, it will prove pleasant enough read- 
ing for young girls on a quiet afternoon. It appears asa number 
of the Feather Library, and is smartly bound in bright green 
cloth decorated with blue and gold peacock feathers. 





Other Books for the Young 


‘*FOR KING or Country,” by James Barnes, is a capital story 
for boys. It deals with the American Revolution, and the stately 
figure of Washington is introduced in a most inspiring way. 
George and William Frothingham, twin brothers, born in New 
Jersey of English parents, were separated a few years before the 
war, one of them being taken to England by an uncle. At the 
outbreak of hostilities, this brother enlisted in the English army, 
while the other was fighting with the patriots. Both were sent to 
New York on secret service for the opposing armies, and much 
confusion resulted from their likeness to each other. The various 
adventures which they encountered are told with vivacity and 
vigor. There is not a shadow of sentimentality in the book, and 
its atmosphere is clear and bracing. George is captured by the 
British and placed in the old Sugar House prison, from which he 
finally escapes. He is a fearless soldier and his courage and 
acumen are repeatedly tested. William’s career as.a spy for the 
British places him in many curious positions, but none more 
strange than that in which he is taken for his brother, and com- 
pelled to lead a charge against the regulars. His loyalty to his 
brother fights then with his loyalty to the crown. This contact 
with the high thoughts and purposes of the colonists weakens his 
allegiance and prepares the way for his subsequent resignation 
from the English army to cast his lot with the patriots. The 
story has life and movement, and is a dignified study of an in- 
spiring period. It is illustrated with a good deal of spirit by F. C. 
Yohn. (Harper & Bros.) 


* * * 


THE Hosts of friends of sweetest Susan, Buster John. and 
Drusilla will hail with delight their reappearance in Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s new book, ‘‘ The Story of Aaron, the Son of 
Benali.” The father of Aaron had been an Arab slave-hunter in 
Africa, who had himself been captured by his enemies and sold 
for a slave. Aaron, consequently, was not a Negro, nor did he 
make a very serviceable slave; in fact, he ran away into the woods, 
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where he made friends with a wild pig, but was caught later, and 
in a highly original way secured his own transfer to a master 
more to hisliking. Aaron had the gift of conversing with animals, 
and, as he disliked to tell his own story, and the young folk 
wanted very much to hear it, he made them free of that gift; 
after which they heard various accounts of episodes in Aaron's 
career from the black stallion Timoleon, the gray pony Gristle, 
Rambler the track dog, Grunter the wild pig, and Aunt Free 
Polly. Each tells part of the tale in his or her own manner, helped 
out by comments and reminders from Aaron himself, And, when 
all is done, Sherman’s army marches by, without plundering the 
estate, because of one of Aaron’s brave deeds, which had just 
been recounted by the black stallion. Mr, Oliver Herford has 
drawn the talking animals and the listening children with much 
skill and humor. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
* * * 


UNDER THE FORM of a narrative of a pilgrimage undertaken 
by certain young people to the homes of men celebrated in history, 
Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks has brought together in his ‘* Century 
Book of Famous Americans” much information, which, if pre- 
sented in a drier form, would not, in all probability, make a last- 
ing impression on young minds. Among the places visited are 
Quincy, Monticello, Boston, Philadelphia and New York, and the 
men of whom the stories are told are such as Washington, Web- 
ster, Jefferson, Lincoln and Grant. The illustrations are numerous 
and include some excellent portraits, pictures of famous places and 
of interesting relics of old days. The book is published.under 
the auspices of the National Society of Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, and has an introduction by the President-General of the 
Society, Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson. (Century Co,)——-OLIVER 
Optic’s latest book, ‘‘On the Staff,” appears in the familiar 
binding of blue and gray, with a wreath and an eagle, the Grand 
Army's ribbon and five-pointed star badge on one side, and the 
Confederate stars and bars and eight-pointed shield on the other. 
The story presents a picture of Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
early days of the war. Though it belongs to the Blue and The 
Gray on Land series, the incidents are largely concerned with 
boats and fighting on the Cumberland River and other waters. 
Mr. Optic is fair to Federals and Confederates alike, and .his 
description of the great battle of Pittsburgh Landing is animated 
and correct. The hero comes out all right, of course, as he is 
‘to be continued in our next” volume. The pictures by H. 
Burnham Shute are spirited. (Lee & Shepard.) 


*_ * * 


A PRETTY fairy-story, compounded of anecdotes about Old King 
Cole and young Queen Titania, magical and comical animals, talking 
toys and other well-known and approved ingredients, is Shiela E. 
Braine’s ‘‘ To Tell the King the Sky is Falling.’’ Max and Moll, 
the hero and heroine, make strange discoveries on ‘‘ Dandelion 
Farm,” partake of ‘‘ A Curious Supper,” and float down an En- 
chanted River to the ‘‘ Palace of the Four Seasons,”” Their doings 
and seeings are illustrated by Alice B. Woodward, an artist who 
evidently has the faculty of being ‘‘on the spot’’ whenever any- 
thing more extraordinary than ordinary is towards in fairyland. 
Her ducks and geese, fays and goblins and German governesses 
are, plainly, all sketched from the life, and, together with the stories, 
make an uncommonly attractive holiday book. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.)——‘‘ THE WALLYPUG OF WHY,” by G. E. Farrow, is a 
nonsense-book of the most approved kind, stuffed with puns, para- 
doxes, poetry and pictures. The heroine journeys to the land of 
Why to find out what a ‘‘goo”’ is, and discovers, instead, a fish 
with a cold, how to have breakfast for tea, the nature of an invisible 
joke, how a pig may perch, and numerous other things not less im- 
portant and interesting. In addition, she gets a good deal of re- 
liable mis-information about sphynxes, bathing-machines, arith- 
metic and the alphabet. Mr. Harry Furniss’s sketches are very 
comical and amusing. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* * * 


Two VOLUMES, uniform in binding, paper and print, contain 
respectively ‘* Historical Tales” of Greece, and of Rome, Both are 
the work of Mr. Charles Morris, the author of ‘‘ Half-Hours with the 
Best American Authors,” etc.; and each contains most of the 
stories that ancient Greece and Rome have bequeathed to all pos- 
terity, from Romulus and Remus to the fall of the great city, and 
from the siege of Troy to the days of Hypatia. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co.)}———-THE DESERTED TIN-MINES of Cornwall, which were 
worked by the Phoenicians and Greeks, are the scene of 
Manville Fenn's new story, ‘‘ Beneath the Sea.” Two retired 
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army officers resolve to exploit an old, half-forgotten mine on the 
estate of one of them, for the sake of their two boys, whom they 
wish to prepare for the army, the said boys being, of course, the 
principal characters in the tale. Success is achieved among con- 
stant dangers, the villain, with whom the boys have many an en- 
counter, succeeding in his evil designs only after the principal aim 
has been achieved. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) ANOTHER life of 
Christ for young people is called ‘* Three Children of Galilee,” and 
has been written by Jéhn Gordon. We do not think that there is 
any need of new versions of Christ’s life for young or old, and are 
quite convinced that the Bible narrative is the simplest, most im- 
pressive, and most easily understood and appreciated by the young. 
Mr. Gordon’s book is harmless, at any rate, (Boston: Joseph 
Knight Co.) 





*_ * &* 


THE YOUNGSTERS who have followed the Chilhowee Boys in 
their struggles to make a home in the wilderness, and through 
days of war, will be no less interested in the ‘‘ Chilhowee Boys: at 
College,” which Sarah E. Morrison has added as the third volume 
of the series. Three of the boys are fitted for a Tennessee college 
and start out on horseback, the story itself being devoted, of course, 
to their experiences in days of study and in vacation time. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.) A NEW EDITION of Frances Mary Peard’s 
‘* Mother Moll,” originally published in 1880, has been brought out 
in avery tasteful binding. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)——‘‘ WE TEN; 
or, the Story of the Roses,” by Barbara Yechton, contains cer- 
tainly all the elements that ensure the success of books for the 
young. It is illustrated by Minna Brown. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
——A NUMBER of the famous folk-tales gathered by the brothers 
Grimm have been brought out in a new translation by Lucy Crane. 
The eternal popularity of these stories renders a new translation, 
when it is well done, illustrated and bound, invariably welcome. 
The present edition fulfils all these requirements. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.) ‘‘SHORT STORIES for Short People,” by Alicia Aspin- 
wall, contains enough wonders in the way of animals, insects, gar- 
den products, inanimate objects and human beings to secure for it 
the attention of the childish mind that is ever athirst for the mar- 
vellous, (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


* * * 


HAVING STUDIED art at Shinnecock, Witch Winnie has, of 
course, to visit Holland. Mrs. Elizabeth W. Champney con- 
sequently takes her through the Low Countries, visiting not only 
the Hague, Harlem and Amsterdam, but also Laren, which has 
for several years been the centre whither American artists in Hol- 
land have gravitated. Mrs, Champney gives a deal of artistic and 
historical information, The usual misprinting of Dutch words 
occurs, of course, but on the whole her facts are correct. The illus- 
trations are mostly reproductions of paintings of the old and modern 
Dutch school, (Dodd, Mead & Co.)———THE BOY who loves adven- 
ture will find plenty of it in ‘‘ Swept Out to Sea,”” by David Kerr, who 
takes his heroes and heroine from the Shetland Islands to the West 
Indies, making them pass through a mutiny midway. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co,)———‘‘ Seraph, the Little Violiniste,” by Mrs. C. V. 
Jamieson, is a tale of New Orleans, with a kindly old book-worm 
among its characters. The Créole fatozs is used very cleverly, 
and the story has the same qualities that have made its predecessors 
from the same pen welcome to young readers. Her earlier tale, 
‘* Lady Jane,” by the way, is about to be published in raised 
letters for the blind. (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.) 


*_* 


THE sToRY of ‘‘A Little Girl of Long Ago” is told by Eliza 
Orne White, in a daintily printed book with an attractive frontis- 
piece, showing how the little girls of that period used to look and 
dress. The cover gives glimpses of a colonial doorway, with its 
small, leaded windows. Hollyhocks bloom beside the fluted 
columns, The story has not very much plot, but there is plenty 
of lively talk, which conjures up pictures of how Boston looked dur- 
ing one or two of the four generations of Hamiltons, to whom the 
book is dedicated. How the dolls had their parties, sent letters 
to each other and enjoyed their life of dinners and pretty clothes 
and painted faces—with no more conscience of their interior 
economy of sawdust and rags than the ordinary little girl has of 
her digestion or breathing apparatus—and how their little owners 
lived on fast days and T iving days, in clouds and in sun- 
shine, is told by one who knows all about old Boston and Nan- 
tasket and ‘‘that famous drive out to the.Mill Dam,” which we of 
Boston used to take. It is a lovely book for the young, but not 
too young, girls of to-day. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) —— HENRY 
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KINGSLEY ’S popular tale for boys, ‘‘ The Mystery of the Island,” 
appears in a new edition printed in large type and ornamentedwith 
full page, half-tone illustrations, after clever drawings by Warne 
Browne. These show the discovery of the treasure, the overthrow 
of Black Dog, the escape of Clare from the Indians and other 
exciting incidents. The book has an illuminated cover. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


London Letter . 


UP TO the very last moment, the result of the election of the 
President of the Royal Academy was quite uncertain, Generally, 
in cases of this kind, those near the hub of things have a very fair 
prevision of the event; but in the present instance no one of the 
Academicians could have prophesied with security. Indeed, if one 
name had been mentioned more than another, the favorite was Mr. 
Val Princep, who, however, scarcely entered into the competition 
at all. There are three ballots; and on the first Mr. Briton Riviére 
led by one vote from Mr, Poynter. At the second he was still 
leading, one vote again separating the two; and it was not until the 
third time of asking that Mr. Poynter, by establishing a lead of 
three, carried the election, and Mr. Luke Fildes was set free to 
announce the result to the Associates without. The choice is likely 
to be a very satisfactory one. Mr. Poynter is a painter: his work 
is generally respected, and he himself is popular with all parties. 
He is sixty years old, and was educated at Westminster and 
Ipswich. After a preliminary training in London, he studied from 
his twentieth to his twenty-third year in Paris, and settled per- 
manently in London in 1860. The first picture to gain him 
conspicuous attention was his ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,’’ exhibited in 1867, 
and two years Jater he became an A. R. A. He proceeded 
Academician in 1876, Mr. Poynter will still retain his post as 
director of the National Gallery—a capacity in which his advice is 
very highly valued. 

One was inclined to fancy that the vogue of the Birthday Book 
was som=:what past, and that this harmless form of diversion had 
followed the Album and the Confession Book into desuetude. It 
would seem, however, that there is still a demand for this class of 
compilation, and it is pleasant to learn that there is soon to be a 
wholesome variety in the form of a ‘‘Kipling Birthday Book,” 
published with the expressed approval of the author of ‘‘ The 
Seven Seas.”” There should be something vigorous and stimulat- 
ing in such a book of extracts; and, indeed, Mr. Kipling has the 
present work to himself, in the matter of literary interest. His 
new book of ballads is in everybody’s hands, and is the most dis- 
cussed volume of the season. It seems to be the general verdict 
that Mr. Kipling has belied the fears of the croakers, and pro- 
duced a book in every way worthy of his best. It is not often that 
authors are particularly generous to those who work upon the same 
lines as themselves, and it is, therefore, satisfactory to learn that 
Mr. Kipling has expressed his great admiration for Mrs, Steel’s 
new story, ‘‘ Upon the Face of the Waters.” It is rumored that 
he has even said that here at last we have the great novel of the 
Indian mutiny; and, to judge from the consensus of the reviews, 
his approbation is not overdone. Mrs. Steel seems certainly to 
have touched high-water mark this time. 

It is a curious feature of contemporary publishing that the 
books that succeed are, as a general rule, either extremely 
cheap books, such as Messrs Bliss, Sands & Foster, or Service 
& Paton are issuing, or else costly and elaborate library-books. 
There is a sure public for this last form of publication, even in the 
worst seasons; and the handsome work in two volumes which Sir 
James Mackenzie is about to put forth is almost certain to achieve 
popularity among the buyers of high-priced literature. The work 
in question is entitled ‘‘ The Castles of England,” and is likely to 
be of particular interest to Americans, It deals historically, ro- 
mantically and architecturally with all the old castles in the coun- 
try, and will be profusely illustrated with photographic reproduc- 
tions. Later on, Sir James proposes to treat, in the same fashion, 
of the castles of Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 

The executors of the late Rev. J. H. Wanklyn, who died suddenly 
some three years ago, are just bringing to a close the publication 
of an elaborate anthology of sacred verse which absorbed much 
of his activity during the last ten years of his life. Mr. Wanklyn 
conceived, in fact, no less considerable a task than the illustration 
of every Proper Lesson in the English Church Lectionary, with a 
passage in verse directly applicable to its subject. Sundays, holy 
days, and even daily services were thus arranged for: the text of 
the Lesson being printed over against the passage of poetry. His 
MS. amounted to no less than eight volumes: half of which are 
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now ready, while the remainder will be publ'shed before next sum- 
mer. In so vast an anthology, of course, there must be a certain 
unevenness; but Mr. Wanklyn contrived to maintain a very re- 
spectable level of taste throughout. The work is being published 
by Messrs. Bemrase, and should appeal to all lovers of sacred 
poetry throughout the English-speaking world. 

Miss Elizabeth Robins has taken the Avenue Theatre for her 
performances of ** Little Eyolf,”” which commenced on the 23rd of 
the present month, She has collected a very remarkable trio in 
herself, Miss Achurch and Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the last of 
whom will play the Rat-Wife. The little boy is to be played by 
Master Stewart Dawson, a son of the excellent actor of that name, 
who died a few months ago. The production of Echegaray’s 
‘* Mariana”’ will take place in January, should the preseut sub- 
scriptions justify the venture. 

It is rumored that, when ‘‘ The Red Robe” fails to attract at 
the Haymarket—a prospect hazy enough at present,—Mr. Cyril 
Maude has arranged to produce a new comedy by Mr. A. Conan 
Doyle, called at present ‘‘ The Brothers Dawson."” Meanwhile, 
Mr. Wilson Barrett is proposing to play his.own version of ‘* The 
Manxman ” twice a week at the Lyric, with Miss Maud Jefferies 
as Kate Cregeen. This will be an interesting venture, and will 
enable us to decide how large a share bad acting and a clumsy 
adaptation bore in the earlier failure of Mr. Hall Caine’s trial to 
please the playsoer. 


LONDON, 6 Nov. 1896. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Music 
The Opera Season 

M. MAURICE GRAU is an impressario wise in his day and gen- 
eration. He who caters to the public fancy must know his public, 
or both he and it will famish, M.Grau knows that on the open- 
ing night of the opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House the 
audience is most interested in itself. In that vast and vacuous 
temple of the prima donna, the glory of society may shine in all 
its refu'gence, and the workaday men and women who do not live 
that they may dine, but prosaically dine that they may live, may 
bask in the artificial rays. The opera-house is the common meet- 
ing ground of Society and society. On the first night of the sea- 
son, this fact must guide the plans of the managers. The per- 
formance must be agreeable but not absorbing, and the perform- 
ers must bélong to the aristocracy of art. Zrgo—‘‘Faust” with 
Melba, Mantelli, the De Reszkés and Lasalle in the cast, and Man- 
cinelli in the conductor’s chair. In these congenial circumstances 
there is ‘but little food for reflection. It merely remains to note 
that Mme. Melba has grown stouter and Jean de Reszké less so, 
but that both sing with their familiar and bewitching art; that M. 
Edouard de Reszké is still the finest Mephistopheles of the time 
and that Mme. Mantelli is only tolerable as Siebel. M. Lasalle, 
who forsook art for business, has returned with refreshed voice, 
though it is not safe to predict that his vocal organs will stand the 
strain of a long season. Signor Mancinelli conducted the per- 
formance with his customary skill and authority. The chorus was, 
as usual, only bearable, and the orchestra did its work a trifle bet- 
ter than acceptably. On Wednesday night that admired artist, 
Emma Eames, made her reéntrée as Eva in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 


The Fine Arts 
The Exhibition of the New York Water-Color Club 

THE FIRST IMPORTANT exhibition of the season, which is now 
open at the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society at 215 
West 57th Street, includes a fair number of works of more than 
ordinary merit. It is particularly rich in well-conceived and well- 
executed figure pieces. Many of these are portraits, or what 
amounts to the same thing, studies of models without any special 
pictorial motive apart from the figure. Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nichols’s ‘‘ Idle Moments” is an exception.. Another is Mr. Les- 
lie Cauldwell's ‘* Lazy Little Girl.” It might be difficult to find 
two pictures so much alike in story, as it is indicated by the titles, 
while so different in pictorial effect. The first is really a study 
of light falling upon the somewhat angular planes of a little girl's 
face and dress, and its beauty is due to the artistic rendering of 
rather ungraceful forms, The other is an arrangement in tones 
of dull grey and red, with the flesh-tones of the litile girl, who is 
hesitating about taking her morning bath, for a centre. Neither 
is wholly without dramatic interest, but in both the pictorial in- 
terest dominates completely. Mr. Charles Curran’s ‘*Morning 
Glories,” a child’s head crowned with the flowers, fills its oval 
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frame in a most decorative fashion; while the ‘‘Spanish Head” 
of a muleteer, or the like, by Elizabeth H. Ingham, isa strong 
and clever study from life, evidently done without a thought of 
decorative design, In one of the small galleries are several clever 
drawings in charcoal and wash, by Mr. George M. Reeves and 
Mr. F. Sargeant Kendall. 

There are not many landscapes particularly worthy of praise. 
The most beautiful is Mr. John La Farge’s study of opalescent 
sky and water bathing a rocky islet—** Porcupine Island, Bar 
Harbor, Maine”; the most remarkable is a very clever sketch of a 
wharf dotted with brightly attired Ne groes—‘‘ Winter at Nassau,” 
by Mr. G. H. Clements, Margaret Longstreth’s Japanese studies, 
Emilie H. Balser’s ‘‘In Windham Woods” and several of Mr. 
Elliott Daingerfield's North Carolina mountain scenes give evi- 
dence of a desire to go direct to nature, and ability to do some- 
thing fresh and new. There are many really charming flower 
studies, of which Sarah C. Sears’s ‘‘ Poppies” are, in particular, 
a delight to the eye. 





Artistic Bookbindings 

A NUMBER of beautiful examples of the binder’s art have been 
put on exhibition in the store of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 
Fifth Avenue. The collection includes really excellent specimens 
by European and American masters, such as Capé, Chambolle- 
Duru, Gruel, Trautz-Bauzonnet, Marius Michel, Bedford, Cobden- 
Sanderson, the Doves Bindery, Tout, Zaehnsdorf, the Kelmscott 
Press, Ruban, Riviére, Miss S,T. Prideaux, Stikeman and S., David, 
The exhibition is particularly interesting because it offers many 
opportunities for comparisons. There are, for instance, four copies 
of Swinburne’s ‘‘ Atalantain Calydon”’ (two of them rare first edi- 
tions, by the way), bound respectively by Zaehnsdorf, the Kelms- 
cott Press and Riviére. An excellent binding of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler” is by Mr. Stikeman; and others worthy of remark among 
many almost equally fine are Zaehnsdorf's binding of the ** Rubdai- 
yat,”” David's of Shakespeare’s poems and Miss Prideaux's of 
Bourdillon’s translation of ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolete.” It will be 
seen that these superb bindings have been lavished on worthy 
books; in fact, this combination of exterior and internal excellence 
distinguishes the whole collection, which is well worth the inspec- 
tion of a lover of artistic binding. ‘ 





Art Notes 

FOUNDER'S Day at the Pittsburg Carnegie Library was cele- 
brated on Nov. 5, the donor and his wife being present. The 
first annual exhibition in the Carnegie Art Galleries, which were 
opened to the public on the same day, consists of 300 pictures, 
including works by Whistler, Alexander, Miss Beaux, Chartran, 
Orchardson, Tadema, Watts and Burne-Jones. 

—Mr. Anders Zorn, the Swedish painter, is again visiting this 
country. 

—Mme. Virginie Demont-Breton, daughter of the celebrated 
French artist, Jules Breton, herself an artist, and the wife of an 
artist, is the only woman painter since Rosa Bonheur to receive the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. Mrs. Henry Bacon contributes a 
sketch of Mme. Demont-Breton to the Christmas Century, under 
the title of ‘* A Painter of Motherhood.’’ The article is accom- 
panied by reproductions of a number of the artist’s pictures of 
child-life. 


Education 


THE FIRST regular meeting of the Public Education Association 
‘was set for Nov. 20, at Mott Memorial Hall, in Madison Avenue, 
After this first meeting, there will be a regular series of Friday 
afternoon meetings, which will be open to the public. Arrange- 
ments will be made, also, for a number of lectures on various sides 
of the school situation, with the aim of increasing the interest of 
the general public. The [Tzesident of the Association, Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer, has resigned her position as an inspector 
of schools, partly on account of ill-health, and partly for the reason 
that, as President of the Association, she can get a better general 
knowledge of the situation in our public schools than she could by 
Testricting her visits only to one district. 

The Stinnecke prize of $300 a year for three years, the largest 
prize that can be won by a Princeton student, has been awarded to 
Mr. Richard Webster of Islip, L. I., of the class of ‘99. Mr. 
Webster is a graduate of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, and 
won the $100 prize offered by the Princeton Club of this city for 
the best entrance examination. 
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By invitation of Columbia University, and under the auspices of 
the Shakespeare Society, Dr. Horace Howard Furness read ‘* The 
Merchant of Venice” on the evening of Nov, 18, in the Library 
Building. 

Prof. William M. Sloane of Princeton, the author of 7he Cen- 
tury's ‘* Life of Napoleon,” has been appointed to the Seth Low 
Chair of History at Columbia University. This chair was established 
and named by the Trustees 
of the University in recogni- 
tion of Mr. Low’s gift of the 
new library building. Prof. 
Brander Matthews and 
Messrs. Laurence Hutton and 
H. G, Paine have presented 
to the University $1000, re- 
cently raised, for a gold 
medal to be presented yearly 
to the student submitting the 
best essay on a subject in 
American literature. 


The Literary Club of the 
University of Virginia held 
a ‘‘du Maurier—Morris Eve- 
ning" recently, The Presi- 
dent of the Club, Prof. James 
A. Harrison, displayed sev- 
eral pictures and autographs of the two artist-authors, among them 
being material lent by the editors of Zhe Critic; and there were, 
of course, readings. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. add to-day to their Riverside 
Literature Series Books I, VI, XXII and XXIV of Pope's trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Iliad,”” These books comprise the portions of the 
poem required for admission to American Colleges in the years 
1899-1900, 








Notes 


MEssrs. Harper & Bros. will publish early in December ‘‘ In 
Bohemia with du Maurier,”” by Felix Moscheles, illustrated with 
sixty-three original drawings by George du Maurier, In character- 
izing this, an English critic has written :—‘‘ The author takes us to 
the Antwerp Academy, where he first met du Maurier; among 
their fellow-students were Tadema, Mario and others since become 
famous. Character sketches of these are interspersed with lively 
descriptions of life in Bohemia, and with many quotations in prose 
and in verse from du Maurier’s letters, while the text is accom- 
panied by some of his drawings. One feels the atmosphere of 
Trilby throughout these recollections. There was Moscheles, who 
was no mean hypnotist, and Octavie L., d#te Carry, who might have 
served for the d/anchisseuse de fin. We are shown the three 
friends, Rag, Tag, and Bobtail, and learn who are the originals of 
Sir Lewis Cornellys, Glorioli and others. ‘Tumblings with 
Whistler’ are mentioned, and Arthur Sullivan writes the part of 
Cox in Madison Morton’s famous duologue for du Maurier’s voice. 
The volume puts us in personal touch with the artists, and makes 
us fee] quite at home in Bohemia.” 

—The first English edition of Rudyard Kipling’s ‘* The Seven 
Seas,” consisting of 20,000 copies, was sold out several days before 
the day of publication set by Messrs. Methuen, 

—Dr. Conan Doyle’s new novel, ‘‘ Rodney Stone,” will be pub- 
lished immediately by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. The Princeand 
Beau Brummel, the dandies of Brighton and the heroes of the 
prize-ring appear in the pages of this romance of the palmy days 
of the coach, and of the amateur whip, The tale is said to be full 
of movement and adventure. 

—Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day ‘‘ Oldtown 
Folks , and Sam Lawson's Oldtown Fireside’ (2 vols.), and 
‘* Poganuc People, and Pink and White Tyranny,” in the limited 
large-paper edition of the works of Harriet Beecher Stowe; 
‘* Whitman: A Study,” by John Burroughs; ‘‘Sister Jane: Her 
Friends and Acquaintances,” a novel, by Joel Chandler Harris; 
‘*Governments and Parties in Continental Europe,” by A. Law- 
rence Lowell; ‘‘ Nine Love Songs and a Carol,” by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; ‘‘ A Genuine Girl,” by Jeanie Gould Lincoln, which is in 
a certain sense a sequel to the author's successful story for girls, 
‘* Marjorie’s Quest "’; '* Mornings in the College Chapel,” talks to 
young men on personal religion, by Prof. F. G. Peabody of 

arvard; and **The Imperial Christ,” by John Patterson 
Coyle, D. D. Sis ; 
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—Messrs, Copeland & Day announce for immediate publication 

‘*A Boy's Book of Rhymes,” by Clinton Scoliard, with a cover 
design by Emma Kaan; and ‘* Hills of Song: A Book of Poems,” 
by the same poet, with a cover design by Ethei Reed. 

—Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons will issue immediately ‘‘ On 
the Trail of Don Quixote,” by August F. Jaccaci,” with illustra- 
tions by Daniel Vierge; and ‘* How to Listen to Music,”’ by H. 
E, Krehbiel, the we:l-known musical critic of the 77ébune. Anthis 
book the author has adopted the point of view of the listener whose 
taste for music is greater than his knowledge of what constitutes 
good or bad music, or a good or a bad performance. Mr. Krehbiel 
explains in non-technical language every aspect of the subject, so 
that the book may truly be said to fill a place too long left vacant. 

—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co, announce a ‘* Life of Roger 
Sherman,” the Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

—Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, have nearly ready ‘‘Frid- 
tiof Nansen, 1861-1893,’ by W. C. Brogger and Nordah! Rolfsen, 
translated by William Archer, with illustrations, portraits and 
maps; ‘‘Shakspere’s Holinshed: The Chronicles and the Histor- 
ical Plays Compared,” by W. G. Boswell-Stone; ‘‘ Ford Madox 
Brown: A Record of his Life and Work,” by Ford Madox Hueffer, 
with reproductions of the artist s pictures; ‘* A Girl's Wanderings 
in Hungary," by H. Ellen Browning, with maps and illustrations; 
‘* Pickle the Spy,”’ by Andrew Lang; ‘‘ A Critical Study of Nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina,”’ being Vol. 111. of the Harvard Histor- 
cal Studies; a third series of ‘‘ Letters to Young Shooters,’’ by 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart., with illustrations by C. Whymper, 
J. G. Millais, Anthony de Bree and the author; ‘‘ The Poetry of 
Sport,” selected and edited by Hedley Peek, with a chapter on 
‘* Classical Allusions to Sport’’ by Andrew Lang, being the con- 
cluding volume of the Badminton Library; ‘‘ Catholic Faith and 
Practice,” by the Rev. Alfred G, Mortimer, D, D.; ‘* The Con- 
ditions of Our Lord’s Life upon Earih,” by Arthur James Mason, 
D.D. (The Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1896); ‘* Sermons 
Preached on Special Occasions, 1858-89," by the Rev. Henry 
Parry Liddon,: D.D., LL.D.; ‘' Fairy-Tale Plays, and How to 
Act Them,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell, illustrated by Lancelot Speed ; 
‘* Life in Ponds and Streams,” by W. Furneaux; and the follow- 
ing novels: ‘* The Princess Désirée,’’ by Clementina Black; ‘* The 
Red Scaur: A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland,” by P. 
Anderson Graham; and ‘‘ Uncanny Tales,”’ by Mrs. Molesworth. 
Among the books recently published by this houseare ‘‘ The Well 
at the World’s End,’” by William Morris; ‘‘ Nelson and his Com- 
panions in Arms,” by John Knox Laughton; ‘‘ Timbuctoo the 
Mysterious,” by Felix Dubois, translated from the French by 
Diana White; ‘‘ The Animal Story Book,” edited by Andrew 
Lang; and ‘‘ The Wizard,’ by H. Rider Haggard. 


—Messrs. Henry T. Coates & Co. of Philadelphia have just is- 
sued a new edition of De Amicis’s ‘‘ Constantinople,” translated 
from the Italian by Maria H. Lansdale, with fifty photogravure 
illustrations, an index and a map. 
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—The Christmas Number of .Harfer'’s Magazine will contain 
among other things ‘‘ President Kriiger,”’ by Poultney Bigelow, 
with new portraits of President and Mrs. Kriiger, and ‘‘ Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” by W. D. Howells, with eight illustrations, 
The number will be bound in an ornamental cover in colors, de- 
signed by Howard Pyle. 


—Mr. William Doxey, San Francisco, announces for publication 
this month ‘‘ An Itinerant House, and Other Stories,” by Emma 
Frances Dawson, with illustrations by Ernest Peixotto. 


—Messrs. Roberts Bros. have in preparation an édition de luxe 
of Miss Wormeley’s translation of Balzac’s novels, in forty volumes, 
limited to 250 sets, The ordinary Library Edition of Balzac, pub- 
lished by this firm, is good enough for the average reader; but the 
lover of Balzac’s novels who can afford it will want this handsome 
edition, There has been no better translation than Miss Wormeley 
made; in fact, it is so admirable that it does not read like a trans- 
lation at all. 


—Messrs, Gelett Burgess & Porter Garnett, San Francisco, will 
publish, early in December, ‘‘ Seen and Unseen,” a volume of 
poems by Yone Noguchi, the Japanese poet. (See The Critic of 
Nov. 14.) 

—Messrs, Bangs & Co. concluded this week the sale of the 
library of the late Rev. Dr. William R. Williams, begun in 
October. Among the prices obtained were $5.50 for a copy of 
d’Argenson's ‘‘ Loisirs d’un Ministre,” with a book-plate of 
Gouverneur Morris (1787) ; $4.25 for a first edition (London, 1850) 
of Browning’s ‘‘Christmas Eve and Easter Day”; $3.50 for a 
first edition of his ‘‘ Poems” (2 vols., London, 1850); and $6.50 
for a first edition of the Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(London, 1844.) 


—The plates, stock and publication rights of the authorized 
editions of the Andrew Murray books, formerly controlled by the 
late firm of Anson D, F, Randolph & Co., have been transferred 
to the Fleming H. Revell Co. 


—Mr. William Sharp sailed for England on Nov. 14, after 
a flying trip to this country, Besides being a noted essayist, poet, 
novelist and leader of the Celtic Renascence in English letters, 
Mr, Sharp has particular claim to the good-will of American 
men-of-letters for the amount of attention he gives, in his 
capacity as critic, to American literature. 


—Mr. Frederick Saunders, who has been associated with the 
Astor Library since 1859, has been retired on full salary by the 
Trusteés of the consolidated libraries. Mr, Saunders was born 
in England in 1807, and came to this country in 1837 to bring 
out an American edition of Bulwer’s ‘‘ Rienzi,’ which his father 
had published in London. For a number of years Mr. Saunders 
has been engaged upon a history of the Astor Library, which is 
now finished and has been presented by the author to the Trus- 
tees. 
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A Delightful Not Without Honor 

By WitiiaM D. Morrat. A capital story. The author has made himself 
Book familiar to thousands of young readers by a succession of well-written 
for Boys and wholesome stories. This is one of the best. Bound in cloth, 

beautifully stamped, price, $1.25. Bear this in mind for Christmas. 

The Only Cakes, Cake Decorations and Desserts 
Good By Cuarves H, Kina, the Celebrated Chef. Mrs. Rorer praises this book as 
one peculiarly adapted to home use. The illustrations are a great aid, 
Cake Book and not introduced merely for ornament. Bound in cloth, price, $1.50. 





bier the Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book 

ak The best because everything in it is absolutely sure, Nearly 600 pages of 
Housewife cooking wisdom. 60,000 sold, Reason—the wiellates of the book, 
Have you one? Price, in oil-cloth covers, $1.75. 





is Good Famous Women of History 
By WiLi1AM HarpcastLe Browne, A.M. A Complete Cyclopedia of Female 
Reference Biography, containing 3,000 brief biographical sketches and 1,000 
Book pseudonyms of women whose names have become famous, 12mo, cloth, 


‘ 400 pages, $2.00. 








Published by ArnoLtp & Company, 420 Library St., Philadelphia. 
All books by mail; we pay postage. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
156 FIFTH AVENUE; NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON’S MODERN NEW YORK. 
The Externals of Modern New York. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, 1 vol., cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
Supplementary to the ‘ History of the City of New York.” by Mrs, MARTHA J, LAMB. Com- 
em in itself. Beautifully illustrated and covering the period from 1880 to 1896 Most interest- 


g and attractive. 
NEW EDITION: 
MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 

The History of the City of New York. By Mrs. Mantua J. Lams. In 8 vols., 8vo, cloth, $15.00. 

A new edition on smaller paper, including Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON's ‘* Modern New York,’’ 
__ . the _— down to date. Every library, public or private, would-do well to possess this 

n wor 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Crowns: The Crown of Gold, The Crown of Thorns, The Crown of Life and The Crown of Glory. 
With 22 fine cartoon illustrations by BLANCHE MOMANUS. 1 vol., small 4to, cloth, $1.00. 


Legends of the Rhine. By H. A. GUERBER. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 40 full-page illustrations, $2.00. 
SOME ATANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS: 


lar Histo: Ab United States. | Mann’s Ancient and Medieval Republics. 
mi oe cloth, $3.50. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, $3.00. 
Siraave. "2 vols., cloth, 8vo, a. Constitutions. State and Fed- 
era 


cans cary 's Battles of the Revolution. Illus. | De Tocqueville's Democracy in America, 














1 vol., cloth, 8vo, $5.00. 1 vol., 82.50 
Alison's t§ Europe. Abridged. 1 vol., | Goodyear’s gga of Art, New. edition. 
cloth, 8yv0, 2 vols., $8.75. 






*," For a by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
_A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












Exhaustion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked me men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 

Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suff 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 


forms of nervous debility, and it has never. failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on app'ication to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
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Bouck, Bouretle, and Heather 
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Metal Effects, Canvas Weaves, 
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White & Colored Evening Fabrics. 


Broadovay A 19th tt. 


NEW YORK. 
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TO READERS OF THE CRITIC 


‘The Critic” has made an arrangement with ‘‘'The New York 
Tribune,” which has taken the entire first edition of the new 
standard SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
whereby our readers are able to secure it at one-third discount, 
and upon convenient payments. Itis not for sale in bookstores. 












We do not attempt to describe the merit of the work. 
examined, and are willing to pay express charges both ways to accomplish this. 


We want to have it 








THE PROPOSITION: 

Recognizing the fact 
that there existed no ad- 
equate, complete, popular 
2 tiustrated history of our 
own country, and that, 
more than ever before, 
such a book is needed by 
intelligent Americans, the 
following offer is made: 

We will send to readers 
of “The Critic” these five 
2 Royal Octavo Volumes on 
receipt of $2.00, and the 
agreement to remit $2.00 
a month, for nine months 
2 —820.00 in all. Bound in 
half-leather, which we rec- 
ommend, $1.00 a month 
more. If not satisfac- 
tory, the books may be re- 
turned, at our expense, 
and money will be re- 
funded, 





an. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


SCRIBNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Bound in Persian Levant, can be had for $3.00 down. 


ORDER QUICKLY. PRICES WILL ADVANCE. FULL SET, DELIVERED, 
EXPRESS PAID, for $2.00. Cloth; $3.00, Half-leather. 


Orders or requests for further information may be addressed to 


THE TRIBUNE ASSOCIATION, 
Tribune Building, N. Y 


If you live in New York, ring your A. D. T. Call-Box 5 Times, We will do the rest, and quickly. No obligation to order, 


OR 


THE WORK. 

The history is now complete, 
after many years of prepa- 
ration, and contains 8,500 
pages, 1,600 illustrations, 
costing alone more than $100,- 
000. It is the only large 
work which is fall, brought 
down to date, superbly illus- 
trated, meeting all the de- 
mands of intelligent American 
families, The plan of the 
work was laid by William 
Cullen Bryant, the text writ- 
ten by Sydney Howard Gay, 
Noah Brooks, Edward Everett 
Hale, Horace E. Scudder, 
Rossiter Johnson, and many 
oter specialists. 














e Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLAC. Contains 255,000 Volumes. 
Branches: Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 
Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


BOOKS AT When calling. p) please ask for 


LIBERAL e 
Whenever you need . ‘cages 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant,” 
Relors buying books write for quotations. An assortment 
es and special slips of books at reduced prices, 

sent at for 10-cent stamp. 

PF, E, GRANT, Books, 

23 West 42d Street. New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 








AN EXHIBITION OF 
DRY-POINTS AND DRAWINGS, 
By PAUL HELLEN. 

OPEN UNTIL DECEMBER Sth. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
20 Bast 16th Street, N. Y. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND ENGRAVED 
BRITISH PORTRAITS. 
(MANY FINE MEZZOB.) 

eee pp.) just issued. Also, Catalogues of 
Rare Books, 1st Editions, Illustrated Books, fr ree on 
application to 

MAGGS BROS., Book and Printsellers, 

159 Church 8t., Paddington, London, W., England, 





H. WILLIAMS 
2% Easr 10rn Street, New Yorx. 


Dealer in azines and other periodicals. Se 
volumes or _ numbers. » 


ee ae F 
jum nes. OF an: 
tothe Book Shop, Catalogues ee. 


REMOVAL SALE CATALOGUES OF BOOKS 
in al Mpopee wpe of Literata 8 now ready and 
will be led free, upon lies 





Scarce Books. 
yk on any subject write 








340 Washington 


& S- -y 
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FROC fr tends 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 

for Best List of Books 

in Botany, Insects. 
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FRIDTIOF NANSEN, 1861-1893. 


By W. C. Broccer and NorpaHt Rotrsen. Translated by William Archer. With numerous 


Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps. 


8vo, $4.00. 


*,° Though Fridtiof Nansen is etilla young man, his life has from the firet been full of activity and adven- 


is countrymen, Nordahi Roltsen aud Professor W. Brogger, have writien and edited a 


ular account 


ture. H 
of his family (which is noted in Scandinavian history), his training, hie domestic life, and his scientific and 


ry in mena amy They have applied to special 
8 ihanes his (Bins Mone is | note 


6 for chapters on his work as a biologist, on the scientific 
, and on the history and conditions ot Arctic exploration. A full 


account is given of the ‘‘ Fram,” and of the preparations for the recent expedition. 


H. Rider Haggard's New Story. 

‘ THE WIZARD. 

By H. Riper HaGcarp, author of ‘' She,” 
‘*King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘Joan Haste,” 
etc,, etc. With 19 full-page Illustrations by 
CHARLES Kerr. Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 

, mental, $1.25. 

Has a motive which is believed to be new to recent 
fiction, Thetale is African, and deals with the conver- 


sion of a savage tribe by a-missionary and martyr, who 
does not trust to the ordinary resources of proselytism, 


but takes his stand upon a literal interpretation of the 
New lestament promises, The story tells how his faith 
triumphed and it was strangely supported and 


ustified by a superior Power working through the 

‘orces of nature and granting a direct aid which so 

sony deny in these latter days to be vouchsafed to man. 
c 

work miracles. 


DORCAS HOBDAY. A Novel. 


one RokesBy. Crown 8vo, 280 pages, 
1,25. 


A New Work on Africa. 
TIMBUCTOO THE MYSTERIOUS. 
By Fé.ix Dusois. Translated from the French 
by Drana WHITE. With 153 Illustrations 
and 11 Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

orhamental, $3.50. 


“Timbuctoo has always been erzeteatons, and is less 
known to English readers than the City of the Sun. 
This book, however, will enlighten him, for it traces the 
history ot the city from the early ages of Eny fan civil- 
ization up to the present day, and shows, with the aid of 
many beautiful illustrations, the rise and fall of the 
capital of Darkest Africa.” 


Mr, Andrew Lang's New Christmas Book, 1896, 
THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK, 


Edited by ANDREW LANG, With 66 Plates and 
other Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 


A New Color Book for Children, 
THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE CLUB. 
Pictures by Fiorence K. Upton. Words 

by BertTHA Upton. With colored Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the text. Oblong 
4to, $2.00. 


ynote of the book is that Faith can, and still does,|. . - 





FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW TO 
ACT THEM, By Mrs. Hucu BELL, author 
of *‘Chamber Comedies.” With numerous 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8yo, 
$1.50. 

THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING, 
By ELganor TEE, author of “ This Every- 
day Life,” etc. With a Preface by the Rev. 
J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., Vicar of. S. 
Matthias, Earl’s Court. Crown 8vo, 387 


pages, $2.00, 
** . .. . The most complete and one of the most 
me books onthe subject of suffering we have ever 


The author writes with a freshness and ease of ex- 

pression that make the book most delightful as. 
We know of no book more calculated to he 

one in trouble, more free from anything that is morbid, 

more full of divine love, better calculated to teach truth 

without arousing prejudice, or written ina more happy 

and sympathetic style.”—-Church Eclectic, Milwa ; 


SHAKSPERE’S HOLINSHED. 

THE CHRONICLES AND THE HISTORICAL PLays 

CoMPARED. By W. G. Boswe.Lu-STong. 

Crown 4to, pp. xxiv-532, buckram, gilt top, 

5.00, 

The historical pl ‘ 
with Passos chiefly derived fren Hicliooberte Chaat, 
cles; supplemented by illustrations taken from other 
sources —Foxe's ‘* Acts and Monuments,” tor examples, 
which even Holinshed’s massive tomes did not embrace. 


+ of ‘ ‘ 

deintwuikeram: ne 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL UNITY. Four Lecrurss pe.iver- 
ED IN St. ASAPH CATHEDRAL ON JUNE 16, 
17, 18, and “4 By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, 
D, D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. Crown 
8vo, 162 pages, $1.00. 


LECTURES ON RELIGION. 

By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, A.M., Fellow 
of St. John Baptist College, Oxford; Lecturer 
in Theology at Oriel and Queen’s College. 
Crown 8vo, 345 pages, $2.00, 


A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. 

A Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First 
Tsar of Russia. By FRED. WHIsHAW. With 
12 Illustrations by H. G.Massry, A. R. E, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamenal, $1.25. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Truslove & Comba, Ixxxill. 
Whidden, Bradlee, Ixxix. 
Williams, H., Ixxiz. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 330. 
Young & Co., Ixxx. 
Youth's Companion, The, 831. 








Winsome Children’s Books. 


SINTRAM AND UNDINE, 


From the French of fy Fully illustrated with 
full-page and smaller drawings by Gordon 
Browne. Small 4to, cloth, $2.50. 


PRINCE BOO HOO 


AND LITTLE SMUTS. 

Fairy Stories Told to Children. By Harry Jones, 
MA With full-page and other illustrations from 
drawings by Gordon Browne. R. I. Small 4to, 

illuminated cloth covers, $2.50. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. 

For the Same Bodies as before. Written and illus- 

trated by A NOBODY. 

Illustrations in color, text in monotint, lithographed 
on a quarto page, bound in iliuminated paper 
boards, $1.00. 

The publishers go on with the ** Nonsense” they 


begun, 
And Sage the Second Part will be liked as was Part 
ne. 


FRIENDLY JOEY 
And Other Stories. By Mrs. Molesworth. With 
numerous colored and other illustrations by 
W. J. Morgan. Small 4to, cloth, illuminated 
sides, $1.00. 


NURSERY RHYMES AND FABLES. 


Collected and illustrated by W. J. Morgan. wel 4 
in color and 25 in black and white. Sm: to, 
illuminated boards, 75 cents. 


ROMANCE OF THE SEA, 


‘Its Fiction, Facts and Folk-lore. By FREDERICK 
WuymPes, author of * Heroes of the Arctic,” etc, 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


THE CHILDREN’S POPULAR ANNUAL. 


SUNDAY. Vol. for 1897. 
t. book of delightful stories and poetry for old and 


7 
All new matter with 250 original illustrations. 
Illuminated Board Covers. Price, $1.25. ; 
Cloth, illuminated sides, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 

SUNDAY is not one of the many Annals made up of 
old wood-cuts and retold stories. SUNDAY is an 
original publication. 


BE. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 





Are you interested in 


Educational 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x:48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


o1 Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public Libraries, Schools, and 


Academies. Write for catalogue to 


FRANK HEGGER, 7%,5t Avenue, 


IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal- 
leries and Views from all parts of the Glotie. 
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CLUBBING LIST 


- To accommodate subscribers wishing to 
obtain several periodicals through one agency 
and at reduced rates, we will, until further 
notice, receive orders for the periodicals 


named below at the figures given in the| 


$ the rise of the house of Savoy, the 
column headed ‘‘ Our Price.” (THE CRITIC | author prepares her readers to take an appreciative view of enjoym 
. the subject Lng at To Mra. imer's Seeeeents of readers 
itself is $3 a year.) nothing more need be said of the style than that, as in the 
previous histories, it is Fed iliar, like ot a 


Subscriptions may begin at any time. 
In ordering, please state whether sub- 
scription is new or a renewal. When no 
date is mentioned we begin with the cur- 
rent number. 





1 75 Youth’s Companion (new sub.) ; 50 





THE CRITIC COMPANY 
267 Fourth Avenue, New York 





A. C. McCLURG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with full-page half-tone Por- 
traits. 8vo, $2.50. 

Commencing with a rapid glance at the early y histert of 
Italy after the tall of the Legene | Empire; surveying ligh tly 
cleww of te "wo. Sell givin pe bre f description of the 
e ° ) ies; giving a brie ion 1 
contention between the French .s Spaniards for the 
lom, and "ot ane A. Bn conquest by | ad 


private letter or a parlor lectu: 
oonman Ley hesaged LU mevig avid says of Mrs. Latimer:—''She 
minen' the R44 of yes up the 
past root and ke it side 1. ide with the present." 


an Latimer’s 19th Century Histories already published 


France inthe toth Century - - $2.50 
mec . PRICE Russia and Turkey in the 19th Cen- 
$1 — American Agriculturist....... $1 — tury - 5 © = = = agO 
© — ATOMA . occ cece cece cece cece - 4 50 England in the 19th Century - 2.50 
4 — Art Amateur............5.. 3 75 Europe and Africa in the 19th Cen- 
4 — Atlantic Monthly.......... oe 3 $0 tury ee ae oe eee 
‘1 — Babyhood............e000+5 1 
1 — Book ‘Buyer..........s0000. I= 
4 — Century Magazine........... 375 Pierrette. 
3 — Chautauquan..........0.++. 2— Free ee a Por nascent of ‘Tay 
3 BO CHRIOIEODS 6 66.6 occ ce te-cees 3 50 etc. “*Tilustrated by WILL PHILLIPS hooper. 
3 — Congregationalist (new sub.).. 3 —| Small 4to, $r.25. . 
1 — Cosmopolitan...........+++. 1 =~ | Sige Dees food, are’ ci, creating children who, 
gp —~ Correct Laeratere......-. +. 9 95 sauce to wedi i om heful to the hits one, ato oon it has 
2 — Decorator and Furnisher..... 1 75 | none ofthe imposaibilities of the fairy tale: ais ers will 
1 50 English Illustrated........... 1 35 beveiad to pt tino the ha hands of their children, because itis 
‘= — and Stream........... 3 4 partner works of Misa Bouvet, which have already become 
3 — Forum.. 2 , 
— Garden and Forest new sub. ° Sweet William - - - -' = $tg0 
: _— Good Lea Forest teow mab.) : bo baancossd gai Neer ae foi 1.50 
aay , nceTipTop - - - = «* 1,00 
4 Harper's Monthiy.. 20.0000. 3 $0] Uitte Mlatierie's Love story =< 100 
4 — Harper’s Weekly............ 3 35 iy eae °c 
2 — Harper’s Round Table..... 175 
3— —" aaa id eda cae : ; 5 Fairy Starlight and the Dolls. 
Gm JOURS oo oc cock cece cece cree, aA a 
1 — Ladies’ Home Journal........ I— Sor yg ee ———— 7 
5 — Life........ s++++++ 4 50] A charming story of the impossible happenings of two little 
3. — Lippincott’s Magazine. bona sane 2 50 |Sipueemere cee the Iascipatin Mn ce-the enitaren have 
and 
6— read vate | AQe.... 0000+. 5 &. po vid SS, 5» yeaa laa 
3 — Macmillan’s agazine.. kas aan 
E mee PECCIIIG GS . oivin oo doc 0's bi0 8:60 go 
3 50 Magazine of Art............. 3 25| Lhe Scrape that Jack Built. 
MN Sis § oo én. bw nine oot ° AL ll db 
3 — New England Magazine...... ; : 5 Wit PHILLIPS HoopeR. 1210, a48 pages, Sr. Pf 
3 — New York Observer (new sub.) 2 50/ _,"A bright, well-written story for young people. The plot is 
1 — New York Weekly Tribune... 90 able, bu Cpe cheat at and the ine 
5 — North American Review...... 4 50 genuine boy heedigns and fauity’ bu 7; b nt ita loving, generous 
9 20 Nuova Antologia............ 50 | Seat ond hoegtvenean "etorin Oanan, Coleone. 
Beit CINE ans cae cc 0s. crs cep e: SLER Ps. 
ait CMRI o's cov c.ceet-cccects 5 Om 
ome .! 3.35] The Joy of Life. 
= i 4 h f * Oth 
3 = Political Science ——-. 275 $ Nove. by aus, nom en we, Par ther 
“a He. Science wenn oa ute nov cary ne ely to prove even more su epecenetal then 
7 50 Portfolio... ....-csccccceee 7 ——| that “ Other Things Being Equal.” fold- 
2 50 Public Opinion. . . 2-25 ing of he plot, which ‘means stevaky the etek ee 
os ss ons sei vnaese 4 50 tnt the very end of the ‘ast chapter will the reader find the 
SECO ETE TE _ 
2 50 Review of Reviews.......... 2 50 
14 — Revue des Deux Mondes.....13 50/ Eating and Drinking. 
| 3 Scientific American’. 221... a 75 | BY DRAUMERT Hor. somoy8ise 
' 3 — Scribner’s Magazine.......... , 75 fonds and drinks and thele ottect ‘upon t the digertive organs 
i I gos no sis psec cues Eevee sad sata fell Cust tngs 


employed, and no one 


be ignorant of what 
contains. 


. | a 
and 





Audiences. : 


A Few Suggestions to Those who Lock and 
Listen. By FLORENCE P. HOLDEN, Illustrated. 
12mo, 4 pages, $1.25 
“It is not easy to canesive that anyone can put aside 
t | ‘Audiences® without ha ving become more clearly and firmly 
cognizant of the ihe and beauties in architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, music, drama and ot which appeal for 
fag in, and, Seay for ration- 
In publishing it the Messrs. a have 


A "Short coats of mei 


By ELIZABETH S. KIRKLAND. 12mo, 475 pages, 
“A profound! ay be Sey bictorion! study, The author has 


&@ masterly m me. be subject, selecting the 
great chara nom wa le sading bem and er-y~ the 
whole into an s cneateininn instructive history. Ii the ies 
should read no 


other history he woeld, from reading th 
nave. V4 ideas of the Italian leaders, and 
at has in all the centuries on qraramacies te 

Tae a Ton of great merit."—INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 

“A wollconciéures, thorough! Genito ty and readab! 
bag he aa of jtaly hh oa lene beet re 4 Oo. It th now now 
Miss Kickland’s ‘A Short “Sissy P tains tthe ‘history "a 
saps Se Oe ree oe is Toa. AR ay 
Directn: cane ess ‘and. polished 1s the prosnt. thar. 
qualifeatigns of this valuable book.” —MORNING TimEs, Wash- 
in 
Miss Kirkland’s histories already published are: 

A Short HistoryefFrance - - §1,ag. 

A Short History of England - 1.ag 

A Short History of English Literature, 1.g0 


The Method of Darwin. 


A Study in Scientific Method. By FRANK CRa- 


ae 


MER. 12M0, 232 pages, $1.00, 
“The book 1s of remarkable intere: —: in its e pereeal the 
Fim il agsarain acts 12 now gh andl gals et 
Ww see Ce in new wi D 
heights and road. rei an ven to nie 


see farther ab 
blic a book for which they will be waly grate! 1 —Poer 
rd, Conn. 


ord, 


National Epics. 
By KATE MILNER RABB, 12mo, 398 pages, $1.50. 


Such a book as this will sender valuable nervice to that 
class of readers who have mveraty but who have 
sutticient leisure from business cares for the indulgence 

uf those tastes to the full. hist 


It piven en | an orica) 
tive sketch of cnt fy oft os a i th illustratit 
as lio, o with ive @x- 
tracts trom the poems themsel ives” 


Karine. 


A Story of Swedish Love. Translated from 
the German of Wilhelm Jensen by EMMA A. 
ENDLICH. (Tales from Foreign Lands Series.) 
16mo0, gilt top, $1.00. 


It ina thrilling of the time of Gostare curry the 
indeed, is the hero o: tale; and it m rh 
sweet love-sto ine of Sweden w frlike desde 


ot i 
of that eventful time. 


The other volumes of this series are: 
“ beg gy “ Graziella,’’ Marie,”’ “ Made- 
ine,’’ ‘* Marienela’’ and ‘‘ Cousin Phillis,’’ 


On the Red Staircase. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR, s2mo, $1.25, 
The “yon of Hie pjstorioal oh semenee eters laid in Moscow 


ing the Pet ze tale is told ins 
ht! fi le bioee } 
ontle forward “huahion with little historica, deta 


reader's interest is not for an instant 


A Fearless Investigator. 


A Novel, ramo, 353 pages, $1.25. 
In thie fascinating novel the author has cleverly introduced 
the m = te coon It amidst the every affairs 
add ding zest 


occultiam is only a detail: 
ent to the sory, iin oo teas ts - ae 

— segeoeges Pe 

epetgn ant osetaeas 


evelopment a ee the ‘st mi intctory RENO RERT 


«|Science Sketches. 


By DAVID STARR i com AB New and Enlarged 


Edition. 12mMo, 287 pages, 
“The book in its it form com: 
of plearantly-written S popeiar marron pene 
arn og ot being Bo vom written by one who 


The Life of Roger Sherman. 


By Lewis HENRY BOUTELL, Crown 8vo,. 36: 
pages, $2 00. 
ent geo Ame services that 


timely 





For sa’e by booksellers generally, or will be an’, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


A.C. McCLURG & COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
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New Gift Books. 


Prosper [erimee’s [asterpiece. Carmen. 

Translated by Epmunp H. Garrett. With a Memoir by Louise 
ImoGEN GUINEY. Illustrated with five etched plates and seven etched 
vignettes from drawings by Eomunp H. GarreTT, and a photogravure 
frontispiece of Calvé as Carmen, 12mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


Grimm’s Life of [Michael Angelo. 

A new Holiday Edition of this famous art work. Translated from 
the German by Fanny ELIZABETH BUNNETT. New edition, with 
additions. Illustrated with a steel portrait of Michael Angelo and 
forty photogravure plates from famous paintings and sculptures. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $6.00. 


Nuttall’s Handbook of Birds. 

New edition, with important additions, and a series of more than 
one hundred colored illustrations. 

A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of Eastern North America, 
By THomMas NuTTALL. Second revised and annotated edition, by 
MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN, with additions. [Illustrated with one 
hundred and seventy-two beautifully engraved figures and a series of 
twenty exquisitely colored plates, containing one hundred and ten full- 
length figures of the most important land and water birds. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $7.50 net. 


In a North Country Village. 

By M. E. Frances (Mrs. Frances Blundell), author of ‘‘A Daugh- 
ter of the Soil,” ‘‘ Whither,” etc. With a colored frontispiece and 
nearly fifty illustrations in the text by FRANK FELLOES. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00, 


Victorian Songs. 

A companion work to Mr. Garrett’s beautiful volume of ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan Songs.” 

Victorian Songs. Lyrics of the Affections and Nature, collected 
and illustrated by Epmunp H, Garrett. With introduction by 
Epmunp Gossg. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper, especially 
manufactured for the volume, and illustrated with twenty photogravure 

lates from the original paintings, etched portrait of Queen Victoria, 
fee etched vignettes, and fifty head and tail pieces. Bound in white 
cloth, gilt top, with choice cover designs, $6.00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, - 


2 vols. . 








New Fiction. 
The End of the Beginning. 


A New England Romance. 16mo. Buckram, $1.25, 


**Quo Vadis.”’ 

A: Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By HENRYK Siem 
KIEWICZ, author of ‘‘ With Fire and Sword,” ‘‘ The Deluge,” “ Pan 
Michael,” etc. Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CuRTIN, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2.00. 


A remarkable romance “ry | to take a place as the greatest of this famous au- 
thor’s works, The period is A.D. 64. 


[irs. Goodwin’s Romances of Colonial Virginia. 
WuiTE Aprons. A Romance of Bacon's Rebellion, Virginia, 1676. 
By Maup WILDER Goopwin, author of ‘*The Colonial Cavalier,” 
etc. 16mo. Cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. (7hird edition now ready.) 
THE HEAD oF A HUNDRED. Being an account of certain passages 
inthe Life of Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an Officer in the 
Colony of Virginia. By Maup WILDER GoopwiNn. 16mo, Cloth, 
extra, $1.25. 


The Choice Works of George Sand. 
I. Fadette. 
Ii. The Master Mosaic Workers. 
Iik. Francois the Waif. (Just Ready.) 
IV. The Devil’s Pool, (Just Read 


'y-) 
With etched frontispieces. 16mo. Cloth, extra, each, $1.25. 


The Novels of Captain [arryat. 
A new Edition of Marryat’s famous Sea Stories, with 66 etched 
plates. Edited by REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 22 vols, 12mo, 
Buckram, gilt top, $1.50 per vol. 


Salamon’s [lemoirs during the Revolution. 

MGR, DE SALAMON. UNPUBLISHED MEMOIRS OF THE INTER- 
NUNCIO AT PARIS DURING THE REVOLUTION, 1790-1801. With Pref-* 
ace, Introduction, Notes, and Documents by the Abbé Bridier, of the 
Clergy of Paris. Portraits. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00, 


A narrative of some of the most remarkable events inthe French Revolution, 
from the pen of an eye-witness. 


The Boston Cooking School Cook-Book. 
FANNIE MERRITT FARMER, Principal of the Boston Cooking School, 
With twenty-five illustrations in half-tone. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


Boston. 





THE 








Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


—Hamilion W. Mabie. 


“Mr, Barrie’s new contribution to 
the annals of Thrums comprises some of 
his finest imaginings of human life and 
ironical destiny, and some of the most 
charming studies of boy nature and girl 
nature to be found in English fiction.” 
—London Daily Chronicle, 


ous central figure. 
Tommy!’ Mr. 





Telegraph. 


son, James M. Barrie. With Portrait. 


much of his own life and surroundings, as well as his work. 


MR. BARRIE’S GREAT NEW NOVEL 


Sentimental Tommy. 


The Story of his Boyhood. By JAMES M. BARRIE, 
With 11 full-page Illustrations by William 


“ Those who know a prize of life when they find it, and who care for the ultimate 
charm of a bit of pure literature, will read and re-read Mr. Barrie’s masterpiece.” 


‘*The character of Tommy is so 
fascinating, so touching, and so true that 
all the other noble work in the book 
serves but as a background for the lumin- 


e has written one of 


the books of the year. Asa piece of 
true art it is unsurpassed.”—Philadelphia 


| Ready November 23d. MARGARET OGILVY. By her 


I2mo, $1.25. 
An affectionate sketch of Mr. Barrie’s mother, which is necessarily also a sketch of 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


BRANTWOOD RUSKIN, 


WITH SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONS BY 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 


The only edition published in this country 
with Mr. Ruskin’s consent and from the sale 
of which he derives a profit. Theillustrations 
have been prepared under his personal super- 
vision, and the type, paper and style of bind- 
ing are in accordance with his suggestions. 
Each of the prose works contains a special 
introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of 
Harvard. 

A FULL DESORIPTIVE OIRCULAR MAILED FREE. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45 and 47 E. Tenth St., New York. 


FINE PRIVATE LIBRARY OF C. 8. DOLE, 
Chicago Rare and first editions offered for sale by 
H, L. MATTHEWS, Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Send for catalog. 


W. MULLER 


English and Foreign Bookseller 
1 Star Yard, Carey St., London, W.C., England 
(For the last 11 years manager of the London Branch 
of Mr.G E. Stechert, 810 Broadway, New York), sup- 
plies English, French and German Books, old and 
new, at lowest rates; also, Periodicals of all kinds. 


The following aupharont have been issued and 
may be had on application : 


1, Second-hand books on Political Economy, Labor and Mon- 

2. complots nets of Scientific and Literary Periodicals, and 

£ List of English, Pronch and German Periodicals, with their 
lowest subscription 

aul | 5. Catalogue of German 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EDUCATIONAL 





CONNECTICUT 





OHIO 





WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
City advantages for culture and study. Ex 
porienoed teachers. 7 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 








Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T MARGARET’S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL For GIRLS, Winter term opens January 6th, 
1897. Twenty-second year. The Rev. Francis 

Rusell, Rector. Miss Mary R., Hillard, Principal. 





McLean Seminary for Girls. 
College Preparatory. +> Courses. French, German, 
Art, Husic. Rev. J. B. McLagan, Simsbury, Conn, 








NEW JERSEY 


Onto, Columbus, E, East Broaé Street. 
iss Phelps’ nglish and Classical 
CHOOL FOR GIRLS. ollege Preparatory, Regular and 
Elective courses. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
= Bee Sew, PA. Oot 
re r ryn Mawr College. 
Miss ronayos batpwm, Principal Within five 
ears more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this wv om Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma F cated in 
both General and a tory urses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








The [lisses Anable’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 
College Preparation. Art aod Music. Apply for circulars. 





HE MISSES TIMLOW, NUTLEY, N, J. 
CLovgasipe, Boarding School for Girls, near New York, 
Refers to Bishop Starkey. Address Miss E. W. TIMLOW, 





A WOMAN OF SENSE 


and A HAIR POWDER PLOT. 
Two English aay “a intended for translation into 
French, with Grammatical, Idiomatic and Dra- 
matic Notes. By Alfred Hennequin, Ph.D, of 
the New England College of Languages, author 
of aseries of French text-books, adapted and 
tated French plays, “The Art of Play- 








NEW YORK 





Under the direction of BisHor Doan. 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
S Miss ELLEN W. Boyp, Principal. 


26th year. 
Albany, N. Y. 





64 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. 0. FP. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CORN WALL-ON-HUDSON, 
For Boarding cadets only. Completely equipped and beau- 
tifully located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue address 8, C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 








New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
ait'and"Wanio, Cortiscate emit to Vasaar and Welleley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 684 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
oitt Dae lr Serene Salen, Se Sec 


JOSEPH B. BISURE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 











NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-96 


extending from SEPTEMBER IsT TO May ler. The facul 
embraces the artists and instructors of phn ~ | 
and it may be affirmed that no abroad can 


Conservatory 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 








HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Hiles Gibbons’s School for Girls. 
. Primary q jon 
tral Coleges. A tou bentding schthanccden. eden 


30, 
SARAH H. Emerson, Principal. 
New York City, 181 Lenox Ave., cor. 119th St. 


IRS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
School for Girls, 





55 West 47th St. 








Patronize American industries 
—Wear KNOX HATS. 





writing,’’ etc. 
12mo, flexible cloth, 40 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
LATIN PARADIGMS at a Glance. 
Arranged by J A BROWNING. 
Pamphlet 4x7, 7 pages, printed in colors, 25 cents. 


Complete catal on app For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 6th Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


DALY’S GEISHA. 


THEATRE, 
ary nignt, 8:15. Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2. 
OB 














THE 
t Fascinating Performance in Town. 


To Publishers 


The Critic is read by people who love books. 
It is ‘‘ the first A¢erary journal in America,” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. 
























OF FINE i 
BOOKS. ITEMS OF PE- 
CULIARINTEREST AND 
VALUE! MARVELS IN 
QUALITY AND PRICE. 

ALL AND EXAMINE, 

OR SEND FOR LIST. 

IT WILL PAY YOU. 

H. W. HAGEMANN, 
160 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

















TRUSLOVE & COMBA, 
65 FIFTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND SPECIALTIRG. 


Play und of Science. J. Stephen. Ill, 2c, 
The Natives of Sarawak. . Ling Roth. 
Pref. by Andrew Lang. 2 vols, Illustrated. $15.00, 
Shakespeare’s Town and Times. H. 8, 
and © Ward. Illustrated. $8,00. 
Architecture in Italy. R. Cattaneo. Trans. 
by Countess I. Curtis-Cholmeley. Ill. 8vo, cl. , $7.00. 


THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Latest: Pistis Sophia. G. B.S. Mead. $2.50. 
Upanishads. ol, Land If. G.R.8 Mead, 
» Ppr., 15c.; ol., 80c. 

The Devachanic Plame. Leadbeater. 850, 
The Growth of the Soul, Sinnett. $1.50. 
Man and His Bodies. Besant. 35c. 

Path of Discipleship. * Outer Court.” “Build. 

of the Kosmos.” Besant. 


T. E. COMBA, Agt., 65 Fifth Ave., New York. 








THEOSOPHIC. AND OCCULT. 


A select list of most: popstar novels, essayr, etc., 
representing Corelli, Collins, Kingsford, Judge, 
Sinnett, Hartmann, Van der Naillen, 
Jocolliot, Maitland, Marryatt, and oth- 
ers; price from cents per copy, pa- 
per, to $3, cloth; poxt-freeon receipt 
of price. Send for ** The Soul of Li- 
lith,’ by MARIE CORELLI, and read 
about the wander- ings of a disem- 
bodied spirit; paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1, Catalegue 
mailed free on application. (Mention The Critic.) 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





The Bible as Literature. 
Henry Van Dyxgz, D. D., 


The Gospel in Brief. 


12mo, $1.25. 


Seed Thoughts for [lothers. 
* Sunshine for Shut Ins.” 


ment of mothers. 


top, $1.00. 


largely the secret of the success wh: 


Rev. J. R. Miter, D.D. 
A very helpful and cheering book. Ev: 
‘eat seems 


Harmonized and translated by Count Toxsroi. 
of the larger work. Prepared for popular use by the author. 


This new book of Count Tolstoi’s will attract wide attention. 
his later teachings, It.is his gospel, his message to a misbelieving and unbelieving world. 


ery discouraged 
i get Ae to ron . pete inevitable, might well 


By Prof. RicHarp G. Mouton, A. B. Brucz, D. D., 
J. M. WurrTon, Ph. D., Prof. Joun F. Genune, W. E. 
Grirris, D. D., Prof, L. W. BATTEN, Ph. D., Prof. ALpgert P, Cook, and others, 
With an introduction by Lyman ABpoTt, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

One of the most important religious books of the year. 


A summary 
(Authorized Ed.) 


It is the scientific presentation of 


Collected by Mrs, Minniz E, PAULL, compiler of 
18mo, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents; hand-painted, gilt 
edges, $1.25 ; padded Grecian morocco, gilt edges, $1.25. 

A collection of prose extracts full of suggestions for the training of children and the encourage- 


Things to Live For, By Rev. J. R. Mitter, D. D, 16mo, 271 pp., parti cloth, gilt 


Dr. Miller {s full of sympathy with human weakness, suffering and sorrow; and this is perha 
ee ich he has had in reaching co lange a public, r 


The Story of a Busy Life. Recollections of Mrs. Minniz E, PavLi. Edited by the 
16mo, 275 pp., portrait, gilt top, $1.00. 
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THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN and THE LISTENER IN THE COUNTRY by Joseph Edgar Cham- 
berlin. Being selections from the “ Listener” column of the Boston Evening Transcript. In two volumes cloth, 
octavo 75 cents each, 





‘* None of these charming, witty, bright-glancing sketches of Mr. Chamberlin’s could have been lost without impoverishing the rare 
literature of the eassay. . . Of the Listener it may be said that no individual in his field has surpassed him in freshness and in high 
average of literary value.” Time and the Hours. 


MORE SONGS FROI VAGABONDIA by Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey with new designs by T. B. 
Meteyard Paper boards $1.00. 


Companion volume to “Songs from Vagabondia ” now in its third edition. 


Hail to poets! Good poets, real poets, with a swig of wine and a lilt of rhyme, and sound hearts beneath their undulating ribs. 
would have tho ong! ht that good fellowship and the free air of heaven could fan such fancies as these into right merry woodland blaze in je 
when satyrs and hamadryads lie hid under the dead willows waiting till great Pan shall come again? Mew York Times. 


PENHALLOW TALES by Edith Robinson with cover design by C. B. Murphy, cloth octavo $1.25. 
The title of Miss Robinson’s book is taken from the opening story which it will be remembered created no little 
attention some time ago when it appeared in The Century. 


NO. If YELLOW HAIR LIBRARY IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY by Louise Chandler Moulton with cover @ 
designs and ten full page illustrations by Ethel Reed. Large square octavo $2.00. 
To touch the heart of childhood with verse is an achievement that not many authors compass, and Mrs. Moulton 


is one of the few who are successful. 
CINDER-PATH TALES by William Lindsey with cover design by John Sloan cloth octavo $1.00. 
‘* They will be found more than merely enjoyable to every one, man or woman, youth or maiden who has watched an out door race or 


athletic contest of any kind with the slightest feeling akin to enthusiasm,” Boston Times. 
‘* The author has managed to give his work such an air of reality that he seems to be narrating actual events. Although the stories treat 





solely of cinder-path themes, wrestling, running, leaping, jumping, throwing, and all such things, they are so imbued with the knowledge 
— the ye of life in its greatest and widest sense that they must appeal to a larger audience than the nature of the subject would 
cate.” Bookman, 


mental cloth cover octavo $1.00. 


Under the ‘‘ reversible Stevenson title” as it has been termed, Mr, Sawyer tells an oy, and amusing story by way of satirizing some 
‘ institutions” and many falls. That the tone of the work is uniformly genial does not lessen the force of the censure. The usual sugges- 
tions of the text have all ‘eas headed by Mr. Bunner, whose pointed sketches supplement both description and dialogue, 


MEG [cINTYRE’S RAFFLE and other stories by Alvan F. Sanborn cloth octavo $1.00. Although Mr. 
Sanborn has here followed the same transcript from life which characterised his ‘“ Moody's Lodging House and 
Other Tenement Sketches,” he has added to them the element of fiction which will fascinate even a wider audience 
than the absolute realism of the earlier book could appeal to. 


SONNETS FROI1 THE PORTUGUESE by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. NO. III ENGLISH LOVE SONNET 
SERIES. With new designs by B. G. Goodhue printed on English Hand Made Paper square octavo, $2.00. 


SONGS OF EXILE by Herbert Bates. Oaten Stop | A BOY’S BOOK OF RHYSIE by Clinton Scollard 
Series No. V. Paper boards octavo 75 cents. with cover design by Emma Kaan octavo $1.00. 

land and Day are doing a genuine service by giving us the “He has the right gift of song, he has a quick appreciation of 

Oaten Stop Series, where “‘ the general choir of poets,” as Stedman | even the most ps Po esatles of Maae, and . has quate metri- 


calls them, may sing to whomsoever will give heed. Springfield | ca) skill.” Republican Denver, 
Republican, 


MATINS: A BOOK OF POETIS by Francis Sherman | GOLD STORIES OF ’49 by A Californian with cover 





with cover design by F. R. Anderson cloth octavo $1.00. designs by Ethel B. Appel cloth octavo $1.00. 
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; AN OUTLAND JOURNEY: A Satire by Walter Leon Sawyer with fifty illustrations by R. F. Bunner orna- 





